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Character Sketch, 


HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE. 


DeuicaTE health and mental depression pur- 
sued Harriet Beecher throughout her girlhood. 
As frequently happens when ill-health lowers 
the spirits and gives a melancholy tone to the 
mind, while there is yet no valid reason in the 
actual daily life for great sadness, she, troubled 
‘her thoughts much on religious matters. As 
she wrote to her most intimate friend : ‘‘ Intense 
emotional thought has been my disease. All 
that is impassioned, all that is enthusiastic in 
admiration of nature, of character, of writings, 


of devotional thought and emotion, or in the | 


emotions of affection, I have felt with vehement 
and absorbing intensity.” 
“Well, there is a heaven—a world of love—and 
love, after all, is the life-blood, the existence, 
the all-in-all of the mind.” It was this in- 
tensity that, as years went by, was transferred 
from the speculative sorrows of her inability to 
understand the Divine plan of the Universe to 
the appointed task of the human helper of 
Divine Goodness—the struggle in the concrete 
against all forms of evil. 

Dear me, I hear my little girl reader saying to 
herself, this is very big talk—what does it 
mean? Well, my dear, it means that the use 
to which religious emotion should at last be 
turned is service to man; and this was what 
was the final outcome of all the religious 
questionings, fears and melancholy of the girl 
who was to write ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Her father removed from Boston to Cin- 
cinnati in 1882, when Harriet was 21, and 
there she helped her elder sister to keep 
school. She presently became a member of 
aliterary discussion society, amongst the other 
regular attendants at which were the Rev. 
Professor and Mrs. Calvin Stowe. The latter 
died at the early age of 25, leaving her husband 
& childless and forlorn widower. Many kind 
friends appear to have pitched at once .on 
Harriet Beecher as the most suitable person 
to supply the vacant place, and it was not 
long before she was persuade.l to undertake 
the task of being Mrs. Stowe. She was married 
in January, 1886, being then 24 years old; 
her husband was nine years older. 

It was a terrible struggle for life that she 
thus entered upon. Professor Stowe was poor, 
and obviously a selfish, whimsical, egotistical 
and inconsiderate man. He thought himself 
(mayhap he was) a great, scholar in “Greek 
and Hebrew, Latin and Arabic.” 


Again, she wrote: | 


.| somehow or other obliged to go away some- 


! 


But then | ments—only my children.” 
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the good man had‘visions ;he was melancholy ; 
he was always going to die soon.-When there was 


tiresome, troublesome work to,do_he was always 


where and “leave it toher.” Itis quite horrible 
to read of her being alone with her children 
while 9,000 persons, her own baby amongst 
them, died of cholera in the town, her selfish 
husband, meanwhile, being at a health resort 
(sending letters, truly, to say he would come | 
home if she told him to!) ; or of her having the | 
charge of, and travelling for days with, children | 
and baggage, “ pushing my way through | 
hurrying crowds and bargaining with cabmen,”’ ' 
and then cleaning and furnishing a new home, | 
all within two months of the birth of a child, | 
her husband being left behind in the old home | 
till the new was ready! He encouraged her to | 
write, it is true, but it was in order that the | 
family income might be improved, for he never 
earned enough to supply his children’s needs. 
When her great success came he accompanied 
her to England and made all the speeches for 
her, giving to public meetings anxious to honour 
her accounts of his own ancestry, explaining 
his own opinions, and hoping that he would 
always be found willing to stand firm for the 
good cause, and so on, as if he had been the 
author of the admired book. When she wished 
to employ her earnings in a certain way for her 
children, he, under the marriage laws of 
their State having a right to claim the 
property in her earnings, refused to allow her 
to do as she desired with her own money; and 
in old age he was still prepared (as his son 
naively tells) to sit on the land that she had 
bought with her earnings, and tell an intruder 
that he (Stowe) was ‘the proprietor of Mrs. 
Stowe and of this place,” without the smallest 
glimmer of comprehension that in this assertion 
he was declaring himself a slave-holder ! 

Harsh and severe, as well as neglectful and 
shirking, he seems to have been to her in the 
early days. Her letters are full of apologies to 
him for her domestic shortcomings that have 
aroused his reprobation. The poor over-worked 
wife, the mother of seven children born within , 
14 years, the housewife unsupplied with | 
sufficient funds for the family needs, had still | 
to excuse herself in this fashion :— | 

‘One thing more in regard to myself. The | 
absence and wandering of mind and forgetfulness | 
that so often vexes you is a physical infirmity | 
with me. It is the failing of a mind not calculated | 
to endure a great pressure of care, and so much 


| doI feel the pressure I am under, so much is my | 


mind often darkened and troubled by care, that | 
life seriously considered holds out few allure- | 
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Then, on another occasion, ina similar way— 
“T suffer with sensible distress in the brain, as 
I have done more or less since my sickness last 
winter, a distress which some days takes from 
me all power of planning or executing any- 
thing; and you know that, except this poor 
head, my unfortunate household has no main- 
spring, for nobody feels any kind of responsi- 
bility to do a thing in time, place, or manner, 
except as I oversee it. Georgina (the baby) is 
so excessively weak, nervous, cross, and fretful, 
night and day, that she takes all Anna’s strength 
and time with her; and then the children are, 
like other little sons and daughters of Adam, 
full of all kinds of absurdity and folly. When 
the brain gives out, as mine often does, and 
one cannot think or remember anything, then 
what is to be done? All common fatigue, 
sickness, and exhaustion is nothing to this 
distress.” ; 

It was over-hard, bodily labour that brought 
her to these straits, poor harassed woman, her 
active brain and keen intelligence spending 
themselves on providing for biennial babies and 
the house work they brought. ‘I am already 
half sick with confinement to the house and 
overwork,” she says one time. ‘If I should 
sew every day for a month to come I should 
not be able to accomplish a half of what is to 
be done, and should be only more unfit for my 
other duties.” 

And again a few months later she writes in 
like case :— 

“July 16th, 1845. 

“My pear Huspanp,—It is a dark, sloppy, 
rainy, muddy, disagreeable day, and I have 
been working hard (for me) all day in the 
kitchen, washing dishes, looking into closets, 
and seeing a great deal of that dark side of 
domestic life which a housekeeper may who will 
investigate too curiously into minutiz# in warm, 
damp weather, especially after a girl who keeps 
all clean on the outside of cup and platter, and 
is very apt to make good the rest of the text in 
the inside of things. I am sick of the smell of 
sour milk, and sour meat, and sour everything, 
and then the clothes will not dry, and no wet 
thing does, and everything smells mouldy ; and 
altogether I fecl as if I never wanted to eat 
again.” 

There are very humorous—or is it tragic ?— 
accounts of her struggles with inefficient 


general servants, workmen, and needlewomen, 
sick children, ill-health caused by over-work, 
frequent removals from one home to another, 
and the performance of all the ordinary house- 
wife’s unpaid hard-labour that entitles to 
nothing in return, but allows husbands still to 
| say that they “keep” their wives. This makes 
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up the tale of the first 15 years of married life 
to Mrs. Stowe. 

Her literary gifts had not, however, been 
entirely unused. As a girl she had gained a 
prize offered for a story by a newspaper, and 
from time to time she had managed to produce 
@ little tale or a short article. When her 
husband urged her to write more, she replied 
that she had not the time or the strength to 
allow of her earnings in literature being relied 
upon :—‘*I can earn 400 dollars a year by 
writing, but I don’t want to feel that I must ; 
and when weary with teaching the children, and 
tending the baby, and buying provisions, and 
mending dresses, and darning stockings, sit 
down and write a piece for some paper.” 

Thus is the talent of thousands of women 
absorbed. When a woman is a mother, un- 
doubtedly the claims of her family stand before 
any other duties, and close in most cases any 
wider possibilities. But for the time and the 
abilities thus absorbed women have a right to 
expect that allowance shall be made. None is 
made. The whole male population with 
literary talent uses it to the full; three-fourths 


of the female population possessing the same, 


literary ability has had the energies of the best 
time of life compulsorily (as the price of 
marriage) occupied with the lowest domestic 
drudgery ; and yet men will still talk as though 
the books written by women represent all the 
sex has ever had the ability in it to write! 

Mrs. Stowe’s efforts with her pen were, 
during those many years of maternity, mere 
makeweights in the scale of her busy and 
overwrought daily domestic life. When she 
began her great anti-slavery story she was 
nearly forty years old. 

By degrees her mind had been awakened on 
the subject of slavery.“ Her brother, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and his church at Brooklyn, 
had taken an active part again and again in 
raising money to free individual slaves; and 
this had made Mrs. Stowe aware of the misery 
of slavery. The passing of the Fugitive Slave 
Act, ordering all slaves who had escaped to the 


* In further illustration of what was said last week as to the 
possibility of the slaveholders and their advocates being 
conscientiously and religiously satisfied with their own con- 
duct, the following two extracts may be read with interest. 
The first is the opinion of Boswell, the biographer of 
Johnson, as given in the “Life of Johnson,” which was 
published in 1790, immediately after Wilberforce began his 
work in the House of Commons. The second quotation is 
from a private letter, written by General Lee, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Southern forces in the great Anti- 
Slavery War of 1862. In these two quotations we are enabled 
togo back and see what was the state of mind of good people 
during the anti-slavery era :— 

“The wild and dangerous attempt, which has for some 
time been persisted in, to obtain an Act of our legislature to 
abolish so very necessary and important a branch of com- 
mercial interest, must have been crushed at once had not 
the insignificance of the zealots, who vainly took the lead in 
it. made the vast body of planters, merchants, and others, 
whose immense properties are involved in that trade, reason- 
ably enough suppose that there could be no danger. . . . 
To abolish a status which, in all ages, God has sanctioned 
and man has continued, would not only be robbery to an 
innumerable class of our fellow subjects, but it would be an 
extreme cruelty to the African savages, a portion of whom it 
saves from massacre or intolerable bondage in their own 
country, and introduces into a much happier state of life; 
especially now, when their passage to the West Indies, and 
their treatment there, is humanely regulated. To abolish 
this trade would be to shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 

December, 1856.—“‘ The steamer brought the President’s 
message to Congress and the reports of the various heads 
of the departments, so that we are now assured that the 
Government is in operation and the Union in existence. 
Not that I had any fears tothe contrary, but it is satisfactory 
always to have facts to go on; re restrain supposition 
and conjecture, confirm faith, and bring contentment. I 
was much pleased with the President’s message and the 
report of the Secretary of War. The views of the President 
on the domestic institutions of the South are truthfully and 
peshially expressed. In this enlightened age there are few, I 
believe, but will acknowledge that slavery as an institution 
is a moral and political evil in any country. It is useless to 
expatiate on its disadvantages. I think it, however, a 
greater evil to the white than to the black race, and, while 
my feelings are strongly interested in behalf of the latter, 
my sympathies are stronger for the former. The blacks 
are immeasurably better off here than in Africa—morally, 

socially, and physically. The painful discipline they are 
undergoing is necessary for their instruction as a_ race, 
and, I hope, will prepare and lead them to better things. 
How long their subjection may be necessary is known and 
ordered by a wise and merciful Providence. Their eman- 
cipation will sooner result from a mild and melting influence 
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Free States to be returned on demand to their 


masters, brought about so much distress and 
cruelty that the question was more pressed on 
the conscience and the attention of all than 
ever before. The slave-owners regarded the 
passage of that law as consolidating their power 
and proving their supreme influence in the 
North. They were mistaken ; it was the begin- 
ning of their downfall, and one of its first fruits 
was the forging of that powerful weapon—the 
writing of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

One of her sisters claimed to have been 
inspired with the idea that Mrs. Stowe had the 
ability to write something that could stir the 
public mind on this question. Her account of 
her making the suggestion is as follows :— 
“I had been nourishing an anti-slavery spirit 
since Lovejoy was murdered for publishing in 
his paper articles against slavery and intemper- 
ance, when our home was in Illinois. These 
terrible things which were going on in Boston 
were well calculated to rouse up this spirit. 
What can I do? I thought. Not much myself, 
but I know one who can. So I wrote several 
letters to your mother, telling her of various 
heartrending events caused by the enforcement 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. I remember dis- 
tinctly saying in one of them, ‘ Now, Hattie, 
if I could use a pen as you can, I would write 
something that would make this whole nation 
feel what, an accursed thing slavery is!’ ... 
When we lived in Boston your mother often 
visited us. ... Several numbers of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ were written in your Uncle 
Edward’s study at these times, and read to 
us from the manuscripts.” 

‘*A member of Mrs. Stowe’s family,” it is 
added, ‘‘ well remembers the scene in the little 
parlour in Brunswick when the letter alluded 
to was received. Mrs. Stowe herself read it 
aloud to the assembled family, and when she 
came to the passage, ‘I would write something 
that would make the whole nation feel what an 
accursed thing slavery is,’ Mrs. Stowe rose up 
from her chair, crushing the letter in her hand, 
and with an expression on her face that stamped 
itself on the mind of her child said, ‘I will write 
something. I will if I live.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 


Tau Sotpiers.—A young Falkirk giant, John 
Young Brookman, 6ft. 54in. in height, has just 
joined the Scots Guards. He will probably be 
posted to the right flank company of either 
battalion, which contingents contain the tallest 
men in the British army. Among the tallest 
officers of the Household Brigade of recent 
years were the present Marquis of Worcester 
(6ft. 44in.) and the late Colonel Burnaby 
(6ft. 4in.). . 

* * * 

Noxious gases arising from imperfect sewage 
may be destroyed by the free use of copperas 
water poured down the pipes. Saucers of 
chloride of lime put about the bath-rooms and 
under the traps purify the atmosphere of a 
house. 


influence, though slow, is sure: The doctrines and miracles 
of our Saviour have required nearly two thousand years to 
convert but a small part of the human race, and even 
among Christian nations what gross errors still exist! 
While we see the course of the final abolition of slavery is 
onward, and we give it the aid of our prayers and all 
justifiable means in our power, we must lsave the progress 
as well as the result in His hands, Who sees the end and 
Who chooses to work by slow things, and with Whom a 
thousand years are but as a single day; although the 
abolitionist must know this, and must see that he has 
neither the right nor the power of operating except by moral 
meansand suasion ; andif he means well to the slave he must 
not create angry feelings in the master. That although he 
may not approve thé mode by which it pleases Providence to 
accomplish its purposes, the result will never be the same; 
that the reasons he gives for interference in what he has no 
concern holds good for every kind of interference with our 
neighbours when we disapprove their conduct. Is it not 
strange thatthe descendants of those Pilgrim Fathers, who 
crossed the Atlantic to preserve the freedom of their opinion, 
have always proved themselves intolerant of the spiritual 


than the storms and contests of tiery controversy. This | liberty of others ?” 
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A REIGN OF TERROR 


A Story oF THE YEAR 1896 IN EnGtayp 


CHAPTER III. 


Puiu lived in his studio now. He was near} 
at the end of his piece of work, and when } 
was finished he promised himself a holida: 
one worth having, in some secluded corner 
the world where he and baby Bess might walk 
abroad together to their hearts’ content without 
exciting over-much wonder and curiosity. Weg, 
Hampstead had grown used to them ; Phil often 
went out with his family—the baby and the dog 
But farther afield it was a different matter 
People who knew him a little wanted continually 
to ascertain the relationship this little pence 
bore to him. This was but natural, for Phil 
Merrion was very well known, having an 
immense acquaintance and being personally 
ve is ppei 4 he lig 
early every day, as the light waned, 

drop in to look at the little figure that a 
slowly but surely emerging from the marble. 
pure and pale and perfect. The child seemed 
to be springing forward with arms outstretched 
the very embodiment of love. This was a little 
trick she had with anyone she cared for—she 


‘always ran. to Phil like this and sometimes to 


aes! Joyce. 

‘* Phil is making a good thing of it,”’ the men 
decided, more and more emphatically, as the 
days went on. ‘ It'll lift him right up.” 

Very often now Phil did not trouble the child 
to take off her complicated little garments, but 
would let her do as she liked. This meant that 
he was intent upon seizing her natural expres. 
sion, and that was not to be seen except when 


she was perfectly at ease. The moment she 
thought she was wanted to sit she put on a 
‘*good” look. Phil did not want that; he 


wanted the look of love which she would cast 
on him suddenly when she thought he was not 
noticing her. She was very quiet in the studio, 
content to sit fora long while with her arms 
firmly clasped round Bismarck’s neck; and 
Phil intended to paint them like this when he 
had finished the statue and had his holiday. 
She brought her toys and spread them about, 
but she did not find them possessed of any 
lasting charm in such an interesting room as 
this big studio, where there were all kinds of 
queer, stiff people, some of them without an 
arms, some rallsout any legs. She would loo 
very earnestly at them, and Phil often wondered 
what she was thinking about. One day the 
result of long cogitations came forth ina little 
confident voice— 

“‘ Dovey dear, all the faces of all your little 
girls want washing, and baby will wash them for 

ou.” 

Then the aid of the studio servant, an Italian 
boy, was found necessary, and a great scheme of 
face washing was undertaken by the little lady. 
She became possessed of a duster of her own, 
which she kept in a special hiding-place; and 
she stood on the model’s platform, or was held 
firmly on ladder steps, while she rubbed away at 
the plaster casts, and the faces of heroes on horse- 
back, or gladiators wrestling. ; 

She was thus engaged one day, flourishing her 
duster vigorously, when Lady Joyce came in. 

“Phil,” she said, ‘“‘the mother’s in great 
trouble about Uncle James.” 

“Why ?” asked Phil, coming to her, for she 
had begun to speak before she was more than 
half across the big studio. ; 

‘‘ She has had a letter from him this morning, 
from some Italian villa, and he is ill.” ; 

‘Oh, but then Uncle James is always ill, or 
thinks he is,” said Phil, refusing to be startled. 

“Yes, I know,” answered Lady Joyce, ~ ° 
course it’s in mother’s family to fuss a g00 
deal. But this seems to be something more 
than usual.” : 

‘Well, sit down while you tell me. ae 
haven’t even spoken to Bess yet.” This remat 
was the result of glancing up at Bess, who, 
planted firmly on her two stout little legs i 
the model’s platform, was gazing at them, w it 
a little pucker on her face. She was 1n Sosa 
trouble, being too far from the ground to oe 
down by herself and run to welcome ]ady 
Joyce. 


 — 
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“Go on with your ; 
Lady Joyce, blowing her akiss. Then she sat 
down and took a letter from her pocket. 

‘+ He’s in an hotel, and is soill. The people 
don’t like it. Of course they never do in these 
Italian hotels. He has two doctors looking 
after him, it seems, and mother’s letter was not 
from Uncle James himself, but from one of the 
doctors. Here it is.” 

Phil took it and read it. 

©] gee,” he said, when he had finished it, 
« Uncle James has got to be fetched home, and 
mother wants me to fetch him.” 

There was @ little silence, during which Phil 

ed his peeing work mournfully. It 
was a bitter wrench to have to leave it ust 


ne Well,” he said, “I su I'd better go at 
once.” The sigh with which he spoke would 
not have been eptible to anyone who knew 
him less well than did his sister. 

‘‘T can’t help you with that,” she said, look- 
ing at the marble figure that showed such rare 

mise of beauty, “‘ but I would like baby and 
Bismarck to come and stay with me. Now you 
have all new servants I would not leave either 
of them here if I were you. They’d just as 
likely as not let Bismarck out without his 
muzzle, and he’d be at the police-station before 
they missed him.” 

Phil looked at his sister in surprise. ‘‘ You 
are awfully good,” he said, ‘‘a child and a dog 
will rather upset the repose of Curzon Street.” 

‘Oh, I shall like it,” said Lady Joyce 
abruptly. ‘‘ Besides, it’s only fair. I could 
fetch Uncle James perfectly, and then you need 
not leave your work; but the mother won’t 
hear of it.” 

Phil knew by her tone that there had been a 
discussion over the matter which it was useless 
to re-open. 

The invitation to Bismarck had astonished 
Phil the most, but. he had noticed that since 
the night of the fire that Lady Joyce had 
treated the dog with a new respect. Like the 
Trish servants who had left their comfortable 
home with great regret and resentment, she 
spoke of him as people only speak of their own 
fellow-creatures, as a rule. She had discovered 
that he possessed intelligence. 

Well, it was all petilad very quickly. Phil 
called in his studio servant, the Italian boy, and 
they put things in order for an absence, and 
faaked: the studio up. Then Phil had his ba 
got ready, dressed himself for travelling, an 
went to town with Lady Joyce in her carriage, 
with baby Bess and Bismarck. The nurse was 
to follow with her own and baby’s luggage. 
Bismarck was the only one who could carry 
all his luggage on his person, it consisting of his 
silver collar with his name and Phil’s engraved 
on it, and his muzzle. This last, oddly enough, 
became him, adding a droll look of wisdom, as 
spectacles sometimes do. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Wuat a delightful morning!” said Lady 
Joyce, looking out of the breakfast-room window 
at a row of smart London sparrows who were 
sitting on a roof in the sunshine, pluming them- 
selves and twittering contentedly. ‘‘ Would baby 
like a walk in thecountry? Yes? ah, I thought 
so. Well, so should I. We will drive out a 
little way, to Richmond, or Wimbledon, and 
then walk. Will you come, mother ?” 

Mrs. Merrion was sitting at the breakfast 
table, slowly finishing her breakfast and looking 
over her letters. There was none from Phil, 
which had disappointed her very much. He 
had been gone several days and they had not 
heard from him yet. 

She looked up and shook her head. 

‘‘ No,” she said, ‘ one of us must be at home. 
A telegram may come any moment. I should 
be miserable all the time I was out.” 

“Very well,” said Lady Joyce, cheerfully. 
Having had a life-long acquaintance with her 
mother she knew her much too well to propose 
to be the one to stay at home. She knew that 
Mrs. Merrion derived a certain definite satis- 
faction from nursing her anxiety and watching 
for a telegraph boy. Her next pleasure was 
ole of going daily to the chambers in which 
ter brother (a confirmed old bachelor) lived 


work, baby dear,” said 


longing with the baby so merrily that people 
loo 


this happy day brought forth! 


plenty of time for lunch, happ 
as she started. 
wise. 


the carriage, and the 

walked along, ny 
wild flowers. 
in her ideas about children, and she was quite 
determined that baby Bess should know the 
name of every flower she picked. This, of 
course, meant a very slow progress, baby’s 
memory being at a somewhat uncertain stage. 
However, they got on very well, and Bismarck 
made himself happy by struggling through the 
hedge into a grass field, where he rolled and 


rey gam There were some men at work in the 
e 


heard them calling out. 
the 
hedge, and baby Bess, who was quite safe 
upon the path, toddled on alone for a few steps. 
It was impossible to understand the men’s cries 
—she saw that one of them threw down the 
rake he was using and ran towards the road. 


when he was in town, and seeing that every- 
thing was in readiness for him. But this visit 
ane eee ae sania pt 

o the Y 8880! companions prepared 
themselves ; Lady Joyce in an y tatloe made 
dress and a white hat and veil, baby dressed all 
in white, and Bismarck in his brightly-polished 
collar and his ‘County Council clothes,” as 
Phil called his muzzle. The carriage was 
waiting at the door when the buckle of this 
tiresome garment had been satisfactorily 
arranged, and they were all finally ready to 
start, so they went off very gaily, Lady Joyce 


ed after them thinking it was good to see 
80 P gripe and so happy a mother and child, 
and the old dog sitting on the opposite seat 
smiling at them. 

Could any mortal have foreseen what disaster 
It was impos- 
ly Joyce expected to come back in 
and cheerful, 
But fate ordered it other- 


sible. 


When they were among an fields she stopped 
ittle party got out and 

yam grasses and looking for 
ady Joyce was very educational 


beyond this, and presently Lady Joyce 
She climbed up 
bank a little way to see over the 


She heard baby laughing, and turning round saw 


that Bismarck and a little fox terrier had come 
through the hedge together and were playing 
with her. 
arms round the strange dog’s neck, as she 
to do to Bismarck. But the dog was frightened, 
broke from her and ran away; at the same 


Baby was delighted, and flung — 
ove 


moment the child uttered a sharp cry of pain. 
Lady Joyce sprang from the hedge—she had 


never moved so quickly in her life—to find baby 


Bess crying, and blood running down her 
face. : 

‘Why, child, what has happened ?”’ exclaimed 
Lady Joyce, completely startled out of her usual 
self-contained calm. 

“Dog! ” was all baby Bess could say for 
some time. But presently, when her sobs sub- 
sided, she managed to explain that the strange 
dog had run to her and kissed her, that she had 
‘‘ putted ’’ her arms round his neck, as she so 
often did to Bismarck, and that then he had 
hurt her, to her great amazement. 

While Lady Joyce was consoling the child as 
well as she could, and wiping her face with 
her lace handkerchief, the man whom she 
had seen running across the field came towards 
her, panting. 

‘“‘T’ve killed ’un,” he said, ‘‘ I caught ’un and 
I killed ’un. He’ve bit two dogs in the village 
already and we've killed ’em both.” 

‘Why, what do you mean ?”’ exclaimed Lady 
Joyce, a new and horrible fear descending on 
her. ‘* Why did you kill him ?” 

‘That theer were a mad dog,” said the man. 


Lady Joyce began to tremble. She caught 
baby Bess up in her arms. ‘‘ Tell me where the 
nearest doctor is,’’ she said, ‘‘run and call to 
my coachman—see, that is the carriage down 
the road—and tell him where to drive to the 
doctor.” She put her hand in her pocket and 
gave him some money, without even looking to 
see what it was—which was indeed an extra- 
ordinary thing for her to do—but her eyes, 
usually so alert and watchful, were literally 
blinded by this sudden, awful fear. She began 
to run towards the carriage with the child in 
her arms, stumbling as she went. 


trotted on in front. Baby Bess was so over- 


come at the sudden consternation into which 
Lady Joyce had fallen that she herself became 


Bismarck 
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a little breathless sob. The coachman p obi, | 
the horses towards them, so the 
the carriage. The man, who h 
to the coachman, opened the door and hel 
Lady Joyce in. Bismarck jumped in too, and 
took up his usual place on 
man looked at him. 


soon reached 


been speakin 


e back seat. The 
‘ Did t’other one bite him?” he asked. Lady 


Joyce shook her head. 


ad 


‘No, no,” she said, ‘‘ the dog’s all right, tell : 


him to drive on quick !”’ 


She slammed the door and the horses went - 


off at a rapid pace. They were soon in the hi 
street of ‘dhe little suburban town, si ake 
coachman drew up in front of a large old- 
fashioned white house with green shutters and 
a pretty strip of garden in front of it. 
was a brass plate on the door, and Lady Joyce 
as she walked up to it read the name of the 
doctor. 
he was at home, had that moment come in from 
his morning round. Lady Joyce was taken into 
his consulting room; she carried baby Bess, and 
Bismarck followed her, keeping very close to her 
dress, as if his nearness might be some support 
and help under the mysterious affliction that 
had fallen on them. And, indeed, Lady Joyce, 
when the servant shut the door and went away, 
instinctively appealed to him. 


There 


She knocked and asked for him. Yes, 


““Oh, Bismarck!” she said, ‘‘ what shall we 


do? What shall we say to Phil if anything 
goes wrong with baby ?”’ ‘ 


‘“‘ Baby very well!” said baby Bess, stoutly. 
‘‘Dear child, I hope so,” answered Lady 


Joyce. 


A moment later Dr. Clarkson entered the 


room. 

At the first glance Lady Joyce gave him her 
confidence. 
women who make priestcraft possible. 
éssentially modern, she did not bow down to 
religious teachers ; indeed, she criticised them 
and their methods with something of the free- 
dom less up-to-date people think it justifiable 
to use towards authors or actors. 
gave complete submission to the priestcraft of 
the day, that of the medical profession. 
prized her own beautiful person and its health 
and well-being to a degree unimaginable to 
persons untainted with modern materialism, 
and her interest in other people had nothing to 
do with their souls, and very little with their 
minds, 
physical well-being. So that it followed as a 


She belonged to that order of 
Being 


But she 
She 


it related almost entirely to their 


matter of course that she gave her allegiance 


to the art of healing as to the supreme art.: 


Some have thought poetry the greatest art of 


all—others music; it is left to the materialist 
of to-day to place medicine first. 


Dr. Clarkson was one of those dominating 


men who inspire confidence in women of this 
kind, women longing to give it. 
Joyce been a Roman Catholic peasant woman 
and he the village priest, she could not have 
more completely yielded to his authority. 
was a short, broad, strongly built man, with 
iron gray whiskers and hair thinning on the top, 
a wide mouth that wore a very pleasant smile, 
and small grey-blue eyes that had in their bright 
twinkle a certain sinister expression. 


Had Lady 


He 


‘** The child has been bitten,”—exclaimed lady 


Joyce, her self-contained manner suddenly 
deserting her at sight of someone evidently 
stronger than herself. 
done? I don’t know if the dog was mad—the 


‘““Oh, what is to be 


man killed it—will you cauterise the wound ? 
I don’t know how she will bear it.” 

‘‘ Was it a fox terrier?’’ asked Dr. Clarkson 
sharply. ‘Yes? I saw him running in the 
street this morning. Mad, no doubt, from his 
erratic movements.” 

He took up baby Bess and looked at her face 
very carefully for a minute. Then he put her 
down again and turned to Lady Joyce. 

‘“‘T would rather not touch the wound. There 
is only one way to save her. She must go 
instantly to the Pasteur Institute.” 

Lady Joyce uttered a cry of dismay. She 
quickly recovered herself.‘ No, no, doctor, not 
that; I could not allow that. lease cauterise 
the bite and I'll take her home. If that is done 
at once she will be all right. I don't at all 
think the dog was n1ad—I think she frightened 
him with taking hold of him as she does 
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with our dog. Don’t delay, please, Dr. 
Clarkson—we are very late already. I suppose 
it will hurt, poor mite—but I daren’t run any 


Dr. Clarkson shook his head. ‘It will be 
quite useless,” he said. ‘‘ There is only one 
way of saving her from agony and an awful 
death. She must go at once to Paris.” 

Lady Joyce sank into a chair. ‘Oh, I 
daren’t,” she exclaimed, incoherently, ‘‘I can’t.” 

“If you don’t,” said Dr. Clarkson, quietly, 
* you will have her death on your conscience.” 

j (To be continued.) 


WELL-TO-DO WOMEN 
WORKERS. 


By EprtH A. Barnett. 


Ir may be taken for ted that the readers of 
the Wouan’s Siena do not belong to the most 
helpless and oppressed classes of humanity. 
They have money, or position, or education, or 
character, which mean power—power to 
order their own life and work, and power to 
control the lives of their neighbours. And it 
may be taken for granted, too, that the readers 
are, most of them, workers. 

Our memories are short, but it is not many 
years ago since work and position and money 
seldom held together in any woman’s life. In 
those old, bad times all women workers were 
ill-considered, and to work meant labelling 
oneself L schamgaines or even friendless. Now we 
see wealthy girls of the better classes so 
anxious for work that they constantly take to 
themselves employments which used once upon 
a time to be left to the poor or even to the low, 
and the barriers raised in old times between 
trade and profession, between handicraft and 
commerce, may soon be swept away altogether. 
And when women nowadays make enquiries 
about work for themselves or about careers for 
their daughters, and the like, it is well under- 
stood that they are often driven by no stress of 
dire circumstance, but that they are 1 pea 
ony by the excellent modern hatred of idleness 
and dulness and apathy. 

These crowds of strong, well-to-do workers 
bring evil as well as good into the lives of other 
women, workers yet not well-to-do, who once 
upon a time had the field all to themselves. 

at well-to-do workers hold enormous power 
over the conditions of women’s work no one 
will deny. Nor will readers of the SicnaL 
deny the proposition that having power it must 
be used for good or for evil ; aad that all power 
brings with it corresponding duty. 

Our power is to make things better—or to 
make them worse—for those working women 
who are less free or less fortunate than our- 
selves. Our duty is to improve the conditions 
of our sisters’ work. 

Our difficulty is, of course, to know how cer- 
tainly to do it. But, at any rate, our influence 
will not be a negative quantity. Ten years 
hence, in our village, in our township, in our 
social or family circle, women will find life 
easier or will find life harder because of 
what we are doing or leaving undone to-day. 
Nay, to wait ten years or even one is 
seldom necessary: to-day, this moment, we 
make or mar the lives of women who work 
beside us. Neither the woman question nor 
women are standing still; both are moving and 
growing fast; and it is upon moving and grow- 
ing ideas and creatures that influence is most 
readily exercised. 

Some persons would make short work of the 
matter by declaring that no woman who has 
money ought to work at all. They would sweep 
at once out of the labour market all those 
women who have just enough money to live 
upon ; or who have men belonging to them able 
to keep a roof over their heads. These persons 
assert that all working women’s troubles come 
from excessive competition; and that, if there 
were fewer to compete, work would be plentiful, 
wages would go up, and a general paradise 
would begin. 

But for my part I think that these persons 
are mostly those who sit comfortably outside 
this work-a-day world, and who judge from half 
a theory instead of from personal experience. ' 


RC TI ne Ne ee 


‘are, as if to have money were in itself a virtue 
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If all working women were 
should rapidly lose such 


and position, of their wit and culture. 


their pockets who dare fight for the right, 


who can stand out for reasonable conditions of 


service and a fair w 
and will win again 
oppression. It is useless preaching to a starv- 
ing girl that she shoal 
neighbour, 


, who have already won 


t y. She is starving, and will snatch at a 
crust if she cannot get a more savoury 
morsel. Moreover, under-fed folk have no 
pluck and no staying power. High courage 
and a strong will and a clear head rest in the 
last resort on victuals and drink. 
And then my friends sometimes seem to 
forget that the laws of the universe cannot be 
set aside by an outlay of money. Work is a 


condition of development alike for rich and 


poor, for men and women, and there is no 
remission to that law. The girl or woman who 
has nothing to do dwindles in mind and body ; 
whatever power she had to start life with, she 
has lost it by the time she comes to middle age, 


and that cannot be for her good or for 


the good of her world. No, we are called 
oftentimes to make sacrifices for our neigh- 
bour’s daughters, but we are never called 
to sin, and, if it be not asin to live idle until one 
ws lazy, Iam sure I do not know where to 
ook for one. 
And here someone will be telling me that I 
have not ped the point. ‘ Perhaps wealthy 
women should work,” they say; ‘what they 
should not do is to work for money.” 
Much of what I have said about work applies 
most particularly to paid work. We have not 
yet quite got rid of the notion that for a woman 
to uke money for what she does is in some sort 
of way disgraceful; and there are plenty of 
women who like to be thought richer than they 


to be proud of. Great writers have inveighed 
against what they call the cash nexus or tie of 
money between man and man, which, so they 
are apt to declare, has replaced personal ties of 
humanity and lovingkindness. And _ if. the 
passing of money must replace, or did in my 
experience generally replace deeds of mercy or 
ties of love, I should be the first to echo their 
regret, though I do not see how the money 
could be dispensed with. What I am now sure 
of is that justice and humanity is often measured 
and strengthened by the payment of adequate 
sums of money for service rendered; and that 
they are not the most loving and humane, but 
rather the most selfish persons of my acquain- 
tance who prate loudest against cash payments 
to women. I have observed that a great many 
employers would rather pay wages in anything 
than in coin of the realm ; and they are always 
on the look out for some trumpery excuse to 
pay to some other woman less than the market 
rate of wage; they knew that woman’s grand- 
mother, and family ties should count; or once 
when that other woman was ill they sent her a 
jug Of beef-tea and sat with her for an after- 
noon, and gratitude is a fine thing; or that 
other woman, who is pretty and attractive, 
is invited (now and again) to a party or 
treated (at select times) as an equal—social 
privileges that are worth some pounds a 
year. So for these and similar reasons a 
small salary is offered. And the worst is that 
it is often taken, especially by women who have 
money in their pockets and are therefore strong 
enough to do better, if only they saw clearly 
what better to do. 

It would I think he a very excellent thing 
if working wc men studied industrial questions 
as they affect the mass of working people, and 
as they therefore affect themselves. Long 
years ago the labourer was habitually paid 
in kind, and was attached to his employer by 
many unbreakable ties, forged by law and 
custom. And the Truck Acts (which by common 


nniless folk, we 
ial consideration as 
we at present enjoy. It is even now a recent 
boon, and not even now, perhaps, very securely 
placed, and I fancy it might soon disappear 
if we lost from our midst those champions who 
won the boon for us all by means of their money 
Nor is 
it on sentimental grounds alone that we owe 
ore ie to our wealthy sisters who work 

ide us. It is the women with money in 


many a revolt against 


not undersell her 
that she must not succumb to 
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iS 
consent have worked for the 
labourer) were designed to oie eat 
this condition of things: it is now illegal to y 
wages in kind; a contract must be sta nd 
terms of money; but beyond the bare leblee si 
the law, there is room for loving service and fo 
gracious protection, which no money can hee 
and no contract can be drawn to include. 7 
In the present condition of things it is f 
‘ood of all women that any wotiadl ahooll lag 
igh salary rather than a low one; so doing she 
familiarises the world with a wholesome 
spectacle, and makes it easier for every other 
woman to demand a reasonable competence, 

But perhaps I have not yet said enough to 
show how Dy women who have money in 
their pockets, and who work for little or nothing. 
may injure their poorer sisters. Let us take an 
example. oo and Beatrice are both singers, 
Agatha is rich and sings well; Beatrice is poor 
and has made a great effort to get trained, and 
sings better. But Agatha will sing for nothing 
or for half a fee; her father pays for the pretty 
dresses she wears, and the money is of no con- 
sequence to her. Beatrice cannot sing unless 
she gets a whole fee, and even then her frocks 
are a difficulty. Therefore Agatha gets the job, 
and Beatrice stands idle. But, if ‘Loaths hal 
insisted upon full payment, it would have been 
the best singer who got employment, and that 
is very g in itself. At any rate, Agatha 
would not then have used her money to the 
disadvantage of her poorer colleague. Nor 
is this the last chapter of the story; next 
time Beatrice asks half fees, too, and the 
rate of women’s pay goes down instead of 
up, and Agatha, who cares nothing about 
the money, but who likes to sing, sings 
next time for nothing at all, to which low wage 
Beatrice can never drop. 

One feels orly pity for those wretched 
workers who undersell one another on account 
of their great poverty; but pity turns to anger 
when rich women undersell the poor ones; 
when, comfortable themselves, they never stop 
to think what these same wages mean to the 
workers who have only their own earnings 
between them and starvation. 

Let us start on our next enquiry from a pro- 
position with which everyone will agree. It is 
not for the good of any woman, nor for the 

ood of the community to which all women 
felorip. that any person should have so little of 
food, or of fire, or of rest, or of all three, that 
her health and capacity suffers. A man who 
= horses and cows, and fed and housed them 
so badly that they could not draw his cart or 
give milk, would be called a fool. Everybody 
would say that his was bad economy and bad man- 
agement. But there are a great many women 
workers who are so insufficiently fed and so 
poorly tended that they are worn out before 
their time, and during their time they have 
never been up to the good work that they were 
meant for. Their lives have got into what is 
called “a vicious circle ;”’ they are poorly paid, 
and therefore underfed, and because they are 
underfed they have neither bodily nor mental 
energy to do good work, and on account 
of their bad work they are not worth more 
than poor pay, perhaps they are not worth even 
that. 


Oftentimes, among the poorest classes, the 
trouble dates far back; the women workin, 
badly not only because they are underfe 
themselves, but because their parents were 
underfed before them. The older the trouble, 
the deeper its root; with such deep-seated 
social evils I have not to do here. But 
I do want to insist upon the fact that it Is 
a grave mistake to imagine that only low-class 
women are at the present time underfed because 
they are underpaid. ‘There are numbers or 
working women who have good clothes and goo 
manners, and who speak good English, and hae 
would do better work and live longer in the lan 
if they had more to eat, and bigger fires, an¢ 
more space to live in. Any of our neighbours 
daughters may come down to that if in time Ae 
come they have to earn a living, not having 
been put in the way of earning now, betimes. 
What I have to say about pocket money age 
shall be prefaced by a couple of stories. ° 0 
long ago a teacher “struck” against a mare 
fully inadequate rate of pay; the doctor spo 
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dealing successfully with many men, and of 
sympathising with many minds; then they will 
see public or philanthropic work laid at their 
feet, and they will have only to stoop and lift 
the coveted burden. 

And then there is the work where a long 
training is called for, and may even then be 
followed by precarious earnings. The new pro- 
fessions for women had to be opened by women 
with money as well as brains. Even now that 
they are open it is impossible to enter many 
professions, whether for men or for women, 
unless with money behind you. And it is not 
these that are overstocked. There are always 
plenty of women clamorous to obtain indifferent 
work for small pay, and it is among them, and 
only them, that competition is sharp. But she 
who has had a first-rate training and made good 
use of it can find employment without fear of 
ousting an impecunious and equally competent 
neighbour. Unluckily, the girls with money 
are the very ones who are loath to go in for a 
laborious or long training, and they sometimes 

refer work that is badly paid because it makes 
ewer demands on their time and industry. 
And here, as I think, is a place where well-to- 
do women are called upon to make sacrifices— 
if it is a sacrifice to do first-rate work, and to 
do it in first-rate fashion—for the sake of the 
poorer sisters. 

Then there is the work that can only be 

done by the few who have the gift. Who asks 
whether the great writers of all time or of our 
time inherited money that would have enabled 
them to live idle had they been so minded? A 
talent is given for use, and the world has a lien 
upon it. And yet I heard the other day a 
aes argument whether or not women with 
athers or husbands ‘should write for money. 
Such questions are altogether above money ; 
they rest solely on a consideration whether or 
not the world is the better in a literary or a 
moral sense from the production of the thing 
written. 

Finally, I think that, for the present need of 
women, the most essential thing is that women 
should work well at what they undertake. 
Work is not to be taken up as a freak, and 
flung aside as soon as anything more amusing 
falls in the way. And if it happens, as it often 
does happen, that work done for money is 
‘stuck to’? and done well, while work that is 
not paid for is accomplished in an “amateur” 
and slipshod fashion, then for all sakes, and 
especially for the sake of other workers, hold 
out your hand.for the money. The chief reason 
why women’s work has been, and has deserved 
to be, ill-considered and badly paid is that 
women have not been wont hitherto to work 
for work’s sake in the business-like way that 
men have worked for daily bread. We are 
mending all that, and when each individual does 
her own job in first-rate style I do not expect 
that workers will have much to complain of in 
their lot. 


FD 


ee ae 
of'over-work and want of food, and said it was 

‘ of life and death. Her employers were 

Je of means and 1 sages and even reputa- 
fion for piety. Yet the answer to her complaint 
was prompt ismissal. She was told that, if she 
did not care to accept such conditions and wages, 
plent; of other women who lived at home 
Pala fall in with them only too gladly; that 
ghe was & free agent and could go if she chose. 
And when she was thrust out to starve (for all 
her present employers knew or cared), the job 
and the pay were actually taken by a Sunday 
gchool teacher in the same town, who thought 

me petty cash would come in for a trip to 

aris. Here the rate of pay was impossible for 
any worker without een means; and if the 
women with money stood by their sisters, 
of standing upon them, the og al 
must have paid more, and no one would have 
deen the worse. 

The other story tells of a girl, working as 
milliner, to whom we will give the name of 
Mary Ann ; she lives ‘at home and spends all 
her earnings on her back and on holiday-making ; 
for her father and brothers, who make good 
money, keep the house going ; her w are for 
any money, and she an ample store. But 

own the street lives Maria Jane, who never 
had any brothers, and who lost her father just 
as her apprenticeship was over. She works in 
the same milliner’s shop, and her earnings must 
find her in bed and board as well as in clothes ; 
in maintenance for old age as well as a living 
now. If all milliners were in her case wages 
must go up, and bonnets might be dearer; a 
result that, so far as I see, need not mean any 

+ disadvan As things now are, when 

aria Jane asks for a rise of wages she is told 
that if she can’t work at the money Mary Ann 
and the rest will. Again dismissal follows, and, 
instead of getting starvation wages, she now gets 
no W at all. She has, as I said, no man 
legitimately belonging to her, to find her in bed 
and board; but men and bed and board are to be 
found where they had much better not be looked 
for. Or, even if our poor Maria Jane is above 
such worst degradation, the temptation must be 
overwhelming to marry the first man who asks 
her, though he be a brute or a knave. 

What can be a more certain way to enco e 
wrong-doing than to starve a woman into weak- 
ness, and then to fling temptation across her path ? 
And few will deny that the temptations both 
for men and women would be diminished if 
money were more equally divided between them; 
if it were less impossible for a woman in any 
rank of life to earn by her work the means to 
live decently according to her upbringing and 
the custom of her class. 

Then, if well-to-do women are to work for the 
advantage of their neighbours’ daughters, what 
are they to work at ? 

First there is a mass of work that must 
be done by women of private means or left 
undone. More and more women are drawn 
into public life, and the supply of women is 
there not yet equal to the demand. I heard |. 
the other day of two towns close together 
in the south of England where ® woman 
guardian is wanted and not forthcoming. The 
women who are capable are full of work 
already; the women who are pining their 
hearts out for want of a career (and in all towns 
there are only too many) lack the pluck, or the 
knowledge, or the persistent will and power of 
application. No one can do work of that kind 
who has not private means. Apart from the 
continual necessary outlay, it is shown by 
history, and proved by everyday experience, 
that an independent, and even an exalted, 
position is a powerful instrument for good. 
And it must be done by women of parts and of 
training. There are girls and young women in 
plenty who long for something to do at home, 
and do not know where to find it. Here is a 
mission, Let them spend long years of keen 
interest in the public weal and many hours in 
study of economic law and social conditions ; 
let them toil patiently among the poor in town 
or country till the secrets of their lives. lie open. 
And when they are filled with strong sense and 
stripped of weak sentiment; when they pour 
out the truest pity, yet possess the clearest 
insight; when an iron hand rests inside their 


THE SPIRIT WORLD. 
By Harriet BEECHER STOWE. 


Tr lies around us like a cloud, 
The world we do not see ; 
Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Its gentle breezes fan our cheeks 
Amid our worldly cares ; 

Its gentle voices whisper love, 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 

And palpitates the veil between 
With beatings almost heard. 


The silence, awful, sweet, and calm, 
They have no power to break ; 

For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake. 


So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide, 
So near to press they seem, 
They lull us gently to our rest, 
They melt into our dream. 
.- And in the hush of rest they bring 
aoyve "Tis easy now to see 
ziti. How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be; 


velvet glove ; when they have the rare habit of 
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To close the eye and close the ear, 
Wrapt in a trance of bliss, 

And gently drawn in loving arms, 
To swoon from that to this . 

Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 

To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care ; 


Sweet souls around us watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side, 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helping glide. 

Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vanished stream ; 

Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 
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READ CAREFULLY. 


ERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 
twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
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advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
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A, 208. PINAFORES, linen, prettily made 

overalls, lengths from 18 to 25 inches, blue, 
holland coloured, or pink. 1s.6d.each. Also three white 
muslin, fit child four, 1s. 9d. 


rT 


Private Lodgings and Board. 


AYING Guest.—Comfortable home for 
ladies; large house, garden ; Cornwall; terza3 


C. 109. 


moderate. i 
C. 111. COMFORTABLE Home for a Lady, in 


large, convenient, and beautifully situated 
residence, 12 miles from London. Bracing air and dry soil. 


Cc. 112. BRIGHTON.—A lady recommends very 


pleasant rooms. Good attendance and moderate 


NTLEMAN (Christian, abstainer) 
wishes to join lady in renting and furnishing 
house or flat and letting part. London, central ; references. 


C.116. PAYING GUESTS.—Lady residing in 

beautiful bracing part, West Bournemouth, 
close to Bathing, Pines, Chine ; offers good double or single 
room for August. 


Miscellaneous. 
E, 122. BICYCLE.— Bargain, £6 6s., cost double. 


Genuine Referee for sale. Strong machine, 
lamp, break, mud-guards, cushion tyres, in good order. 
Machine well plated and many accessories. London. 


E, 123. PEERAGE (Debrett’s) for 1895 wanted 5 


must be moderate price. 


E, 124. WISH to 


others. 


Exchange French Novels for 
List on application. 


E. 126, GoOop Recent Atlas wanted. State full 


particulars and price. 
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‘¢WITH ALL MY WORLDLY 
GOODS I THEE ENDOW.”’ 
NEW ZEALAND WOMEN’S OPINION. 


Recent ty, a “ Woman’s Council,” on the lines 
already familiar to our readers, was formed in 
New Zealand. At the inaugural meeting, Lady 
Stout, wife of a Member of Parliament, 
delivered an address, in the course of which 
she pointed out that “The National Council 
has been formed with the object of drawing 
together all classes of women with the common 
aim of promoting the advancement of women, 
and the enlargement of the sphere of women’s 
_work. There is no class and no individual 
opinion to be considered. The Councils are 
composed of societies of individuals, and each 
individual representative acts as a society, thus 
helping to broaden the scope of work, and make 
it possible for the societies to co-operate upon 
the higher and broader plane of national progress 
and national interest. Every woman who 
belongs to any society, will without regard to 
class or creed be represented in the council by 
the representative of the society to which she 
may belong. Each society will by correspond- 
ence with the societies belonging to the same 
section be made conversant with the work done 
py ca of women all over the world, 
and will thus be brought into touch with the 
noblest and best thinkers and workers amongst 
the women of the day. Advice and assistance 
will be given to those who may be struggling to 
redress wrong and help in the advancement of 
women’s work and the establishment of greater 
freedom and complete equality for women in 


sai country. - 
e National Council exercises no control 
over either the sections or societies which are 
affiliated with it, nor is any resolution that has 
been passed by the Council necessarily binding 
upon the sections or societies that they repre- 
sent. At the same time any resolution that 
wag carried by the Council would voice the 
opinion of the largest number of societies of 
women, and would thus carry more weight than 
any resolution passed by the most powerful 
society in the country. If our women could be 
made to realise that Py co Cbaraion, organisa- 
tion, sympathy, and charity we could mould 
ourselves into such a powerful army that we 
could overcome the most indomitable foe, we 
should have no difficulty in storming the 
ram of prejudice and winning our battles 
for justice, home, and humanity. We must 
first overcome the foes that are in ourselves, 
and for which we are not so much to blame as 
the conditions of selfishness, jealousy and 
d dence that we have been satisfied to sub- 
t to. We have our chance, and must show 
how we can make the best use of it by being 
true to our better selves, throwing off our petty 
i as we have done our bondage, and 
advancing as a united band, strong in our 
determination to conquer our world and to over- 
come ignorance, prejudice and crime. In the 
National Council women of all classes and of 
all shades of opinion on religious, social and 
estat uestions, would meet together and 
uss subjects from every point of view. 
‘Enthusiasts in the cause of political equality 
would meet others who were equally enthusiastic 
in the cause of industrial independence, and who 
believed that their remedy was the only one that 
could accom the advancement of women, 
and the abolition of misery and degradation. 
Those, too, who held to “ prohibition” as the 
cure for every evil, would meet women who 
blamed our unsectarian education for all the 
crime and sin that surrounds us. They might 
be much surpriséd when they found there were 
some women who blamed the apathy of the 
ministers of religion for much of the immorality 
and vice that we deplore. It might startle 
others to find that clergymen who acknowledge 
that they cannot find suitable or qualified 
Sunday school teachers, and who lack the 
ability to make Bible lessons sufficiently attrac- 
tive to interest children, expect to shift their re- 
sponsibility upon the shoulders of the already 
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very much overworked and underpaid state school 
teachers, who would be obliged to undergo 
@ course of ry olga teaching themselves 
before they could qualified to teach their 
classes so as to satisfy the cle n and 

ts of all sects, and prevent the children 

taking part in sectarian warfare after 
school hours. Other women who believe that 
the true spirit of Christianity has its shrine in 
the human heart, and will not rule the world 
until the ministers of religion cast aside their 
d and disagreements and preach with one 


truths that underlie all their most cherished 
convictions. They will find that the meetings 
and discussions will have the effect of widening 
the horizon for all parties, and showing that 
there are many ways and means by which to 
promote the advancement of social reforms, and 
to improve the ition of women. They would 
find that though divided as the poles in their 
opinions they could act as one when the 
broader issues by which women could be 
raised to independence were put before them. 
‘** Co-operation amongst women for the advance- 
ment of their social domestic and industrial 
status, and for the promotion of all that makes 
for the good of humanity,” is a noble aim for 
which to strive. Women can if they would 
rule the world and make their power felt in 
every sphere of life, but they will not. They 
must have their own small triumphs and their 
own pet comforts, and so they fail. 

With commendable courage, the first meeting 
of the National Council of Women of New 
Zealand, meeting at Christchurch last April, 
tackled as one of the questions concerned with 
the economic independence of women, the pro- 
vision for married women, who now, as wives 
and mothers, while flattered in the marriage 
service as heads this article, are really entitled 
to no remuneration for their whole life’s services 
devoted to the home. The following is the 
official report :— 

The President then called on Mrs. T. E. 
Taylor to read her paper on ‘ Marriage and 
Divorce.” The following resolutions eventuated : 
(1) Proposed by Mrs, Alley, seconded by Mrs. 
Widdowson, ‘That this Council is of opinion 
that the marriage laws of New Zealand should 
be rendered remedial, not merely iative, of 
disabilities at present grievously affecting 
married women, and that to this end the whole 
law relating to marriage founded on the exploded 
doctrine of ‘ possession’ or ‘ coverture’ should 
be repealed.”” Carried. (2) Proposed by Mrs. 
Sievwright, seconded by Mrs. Tasker, ‘‘ That in 
all cases where a woman elects to superintend 
her own household, and to be the mother of 
children, there shall be a law attaching a 
certain just share of her husband’s earnings 
or income for her separate use, payable, 
if she so desire it, into her separate account.” 
Carried. (3) Proposed by Mrs. Schnackenberg, 
seconded by Mrs. Izett, ‘“‘That in the opinion 
of this Council no guardian may be 
appointed by either parent to act after 
the death of one parent with surviving 
parent, unless the Court shall be satisfied that 
the survivor is incapable of acting alone.” 
Carried. (4) Proposed by Mrs. Isherwood, 
seconded by Mrs. Sheppard, “That in the 
opinion of this Council the conditions of divorce 
for men and women be made equal.” Unani- 
mously carried. 

Great controversy has been aroused in the 
Colony by the resolution intended to give 
married women a legal right to claim an income 
from their husbands. We append some of the 
comments for our readers’ consideration. It 
must be borne in mind that the New Zealand 
women have the Parliamentary Franchise. 


From THE Auckland Star. 


‘‘ Nearly everybody in the colony is at a loss 
to know whether to take the National Council 
of Women seriously or not, and the same 
difficulty will be felt even more keenly in other 

arts of the world where ladies have not yet 
Raat accorded the peculiar privileges they enjoy 
here. One may surely be pardoned for enter- 
taining a doubt in the matter, for the delibera- 
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a revolutionary character, and have been gs 

on pe 80 —v as to in ° that the ladi 
are oO indulging in a little April ple 

In ‘ais’ bent interests of the 9a theelf, whadt 
cause we have consistently advocated, we 
must hope that the councillors were not jn 
grim earnest when they adopted some of 
their motions, or at least that they were 
carried away by the excitement of the moment, 


and gave a y support to principles which on 
calmer investigation they would hesitate to 
espouse. 


“ As it is not easy to question the earnestness 
of the ladies, we shall assume the other alterna. 
tive. Under the circumstances in which they 
were placed, one can quite understand the 
tendency to fall into extremes, and can excuse 
it. Although the meeting of the Council may 
be regarded’ with very modified interest by the 
po majority of New Zealanders, male and 
emale, it is undoubtedly an important gathering 
and in the eyes of those women who have taken 
a prominent part in the political and social 
emancipation of their sex in the colony its 
importance may very naturally have been 
exaggerated. 

“The meeting of the National Council of 
Women was certainly an unusual circumstance, 
It was the first great occasion on which the 
aspirations for social reform and sex equality, 
which have become the very breath of life to 
some women, had an opportunity of makin 
themselves heard before a sympathetic audience, 
Men have thousands of opportunities for the 
public expression of their minds on subjects 
that interest them deeply, and as a rule they are 
sure of a fair hearing. Women have had few 
such opportunities, and when they have essayed 
to speak on matters of the most vital import- 
ance in their eyes they were too often met with 
ridicule. The meeting of the Women’s National 
Council at Christchurch was their first great 
chance in this colony, and it is as natural that 
it should be characterised by an intensity of 
thought and expression as that the pent-up 
river should foam and roar when the floodgates 
are first opened. 

‘“We confess we have some fears that the 
National Council of Women will not thank us 
for the view we have taken of the proceedings. 
The ladies will probably insist that they must 
be taken seriously, and their resolutions 
accepted literally. But, as we have already 
said, we are not prepared to do that until we 
are convinced that these resolutions repre- 
sented the cool reasoned convictions of the 
delegates, and not the excited acquiescence of 
the moment. There is far too much good sense 
in the Council, we are certain, for them to wish 
to see these resolutions nailed to the mast as 
the banner of their sex. If they do insist on 
flying such a flag there is little hope that the 
women of New Zealand generally will consen’ 
to march under it. 


“Tt is quite within their province to discuss 
and advise on all questions of government. 
Their right to do so was practically admitted 
when they received the franchise. But they 
should be very chary of pressing forward any 
scheme or principle before it has been very 
carefully thought out. It may be said that 
many crude and impracticable ideas are venti- 
lated by the sterner sex, which has so long held 
the reins of government in its own hands. 
That is only too true, but it is all-important for 
the further emancipation of the women that 
they should promulgate nothing that has not the 
hall mark of good common sense to commend 
it. The old ideas of the intellectual inferiority of 
women, though rapidly oe eee are not 
extinct, and nothing would tend to revive them 
so much and to strengthen the hands of those 
who still adhere to them as speeches and 
actions on the part of the. emancipated which 
reflect unfavourably on their wisdom and fore- 
sight. 

“The proposal, which is particularly calcu- 
lated to brag ridicule on the members, even 
from many of their own friends, is that one 
which asks ‘that in all cases where a woman 
elects to superintend her own household, and 
to be the mother of children, there shall be ® 
law attaching a certain just share of her hus- 


tions and resolutions of the Council are of such | band’s earnings, or income, for her separate 
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—— able, if she so desires it, into her 
use, poy ’ It is difficult to consider 


te account. 
remarkable resolution seriously, so open to 
‘ature is the whole idea it contains. And 
ing himself to study it the 

lips is ‘Good 
Heaven! what does it all mean?’ The first 
of the already famous motion is beyond us ; 

we sincerely tru : i 
bilities implied in it. The poor children! But 
we cannot think of them. 
on our minds. The husband is to hand 

over a certain portion of his income to his wife, 
with which it is intended she shall manage the 
‘4a of the household, but which in point of 
fact she will be free to spend after her own 
fashion—often @ very expensive one. Thrift- 
Jessness and improvidence are not all on the 
side of the male sex; many an industrious man 
is kept in poverty through the luckless chance 
which mated him in a 
feckless or a drunken woman. In certain cases 
there is no doubt a clear necessity for the wife 
having some lien on her husband’s earnings, but 
the cases ( 
majority of married households the husband 


virtually allows his wife the free use of his 


urse for providing for herself and children. 
the arrangement is an understood thing, and 
when & man gets married he cheerfully 
acquiesces in it. Moreover, the law compels a 


man to support his family. But how would it 


be if he were compelled, whether he wished it 
or not, to give his wife a certain fixed sum 

week? There would soon be anarchy 
in some households where there is now peace, 


and the married men would look with envious 


eyes on the bachelors who were exempt from 

e impost. The latter, of course, would 
naturally shun the light of Hymen’s torch, and 
the matrimonial market, which is bare enough 
of males already, would become still more bare. 
Even the bachelors, however, would not escape, 
for the same power that made a married man’s 
eae attachable by his wife would speedily 
pass a law making it penal for a man to remain 
single after a certain age. There would be 
nothing for the bachelors then but to emigrate 
from New Zealand, and we feel sure a 
good few of the married men would follow 
in their wake. Nay, it is doubtful whether the 
whole sex might not eventually migrate, for if 
_* council can at this early day, in cold 
blood, pass such resolutions as would give a 
man little or no voice in the creation of 
posterity, and lay bare his most private affairs 
to @ curious multitude, what may they not do 
in the future. Amiel says: ‘Woman is at 


once the delight and terror of man.’ But if 


the ladies of New Zealand, as represented by 
the Council, go on as they are going woman 
ido soon only be the chief terror of the poor 
male. 

“We have a warm sympathy with women in 
their desire to take a reasonable part in public 
affairs, and because of that feeling we strongly 
counsel them to ‘ go slow.’”’ 


From THE Auckland Weekly News. 

“A meeting of the Women’s Political League 
was held on the 5th of May, in the Social Hall 
of the Y.M.C.A. Rooms. Mrs. Daldy, who 
attended the late National Council of Women 
at Christchurch, as the League’s delegate, gave 
an account of her visit, and read several 
extracts from Southern papers eulogistic of the 
manner in which the proceedings had been 
conducted. With regard to the much discussed 
resolution passed advocating the ‘economic 
independence’ of women, Mrs. Daldy thought 
it certainly might have been worded slightly 
different, to tter express the meaning 
intended. When a man went to the altar he 
vowed to endow his wife with all his worldly 
goods, and when only half was now asked for 
her a hubbub was raised. If a woman could 
not share the husband’s purse she was not fit 
share his honour. Shakespere had said 
Who steals my purse steals trash,’ but 
nowadays that article seemed to be regarded in 
a very different light. What the resolution 
really meant was that the wife should be 
entitled to her share of the purse; not to spend 
it on herself, but that she should also have 


fue of the responsibilities as well as the 


ife partnership with a 


are comparatively few. In the great 
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“*A Quiet Woman’ writes:—‘ My husband 
is all that a husband should be, so that I have 
nothin nal to complain of. But I am 
com to sympathise with those women 
who want to have a legal right to so much of 
their husband’s cerning. because I have known 
some women who are kept very close, and who 
have to beg from their husbands the money 
necessary to keep themselves decently dressed.’ 
Probably there are such cases, but then there are 
others where if a husband gave the wife all that 
she wanted for dress he would soon be ruined. 
And there are other cases again where the hus- 
ares has to go to the wife for a shilling or two 
ro) 

st the instances mentioned by my fair cor- 
respondent. The truth is, that if the marriage 
relationship is not governed by love, no political 
agitation will do an, . One man writes to 
me to say, that if Parliament passed a law 
that his wife should have a right to lift any 
Shea of his wages, which he should not 
ve a right to touch, he would never earn any 
more. He would consider the law a disgrace 
and d ation to his sex. He wants to Enaw 
from Mrs. Daldy how the law would be worked. 
If a man when married received £2 per week, 


and his wife were allowed 5s. off his pay to do 


what she liked with, when he received an increase 


there would have to be an application to the 
Stipendiary Magistrate to alter the arrangement 
That would be 

te cause of quarrel. If his wages 
became less he would have to apply to the Court 
to lower the amount. The wife might go piling 


and to augment her allowance. 


up a bank account while her husband an 
children wanted the necessaries of life. Em- 


ployers would have something to say in the 
would have a double set of 
persons to deal with on pay-day. They might 
in such case cease to employ married men. The 
of persons 
ing it can scarcely be regarded as in their 


matter, as they 


proposal is so absurd that the bod 
m 
right senses.” 


‘We leave these quotations for our readers’ 


discussion, together with the article from the 


pen of “ M. G.” published last week. 


LOVE OF DRESS IN THE 
STERNER SEX. 


By a Factory WoRKER. 


Tuackeray held the somewhat uncommon 


opinion that “the bearded creatures are quite 


as finikin over their toilettes as any coquette in 


the world.”” We women have got so accustomed 
to the idea of thinking ourselves the one half of 


humanity entirely given over to love of showy 
apparel that it is quite refreshin 
there has been at least one man who thought the 


members of his own sex were not above feeling 


vain of their outward adornment. But go back 
into ancient history, and we see that men 
have been equally as fond of fine clothes as 
the women. 

It is said that the patricians among the 
old Romans used to wear ivory crescents as 
ornaments on their shoes. In the reign of our 
Edward IV. the men’s shoes were adorned 
with long peaks, turning upwards from the toe, 
and fastened by silver chains or laces to the 
knees. This fashion was attacked with great 
violence ; laws were made, and even the clergy 
preached against it. The fashion then changed 
to the other extreme, and in a few years all the 
fine gentlemen of the period looked as if they 
had got the gout, for they wore cloth and velvet 
shoes so very broad that their feet looked like 
great platters. Another law had to be made, 
forbidding any shoe to be more than six inches 
across the toes. Charles VII., of France, is said 
to have introduced the fashion of wearing hats. 
He made a public entry into Rouen in 1449, 
wearing a hat lined with red velvet, and 
ornamented with a plume of feathers. In the 
reins of Edward IV. and his brother, 
Richard III., the dress of men was simply 
ridiculous. It was worn so tight thatthe young 
dandies resembled stuffed figures rather than 
living creatures. Their shoulders were puffed 
out to make them look broader, and the waist 
was pinched in as tight as it could be borne. 
The sleeves worn to this dress were so 


pocket’ money, and these must be set off 


to find that 
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enormously long that it is related of Edward IV. 
that he used to tie his behind his back to avoid 
tumbling over them. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the style of 
masculine dress was very showy, and use 
the king was fat the courtiers stuffed out their 
clothes to make them look as big as he did. 
The sleeves to this dress were so absurdly tight 
that some of the beaux had to get them sewed 
up every time they put them on. Henry VIII. 
was the first man to wear knitted silk stoc 
in England. A story is told of James I. 
whilst King of Scotland. Like the majority of his 
sex, Jamie possessed a goodly share of vanity, 
and he borrowed of the Earl of Mar a pair of 
silk stockings to receive the English ambassador, 
observing, ‘‘ For ye would not, sure, that your 
king should appear as a scrub before strangers.” 
But the poor Earl lost his silk stockings, for the 
story on to say that the king liked them so 
well that he danced them into holes. 

And now we will glance at a few of the 
modern masculine fashions. As regards men 
who follow women’s fashions, it was only the 
other day I was reading an account of an inter- 
view with a fashionable hosier, and this is what 
he said:—‘If there is such a person as & 
masculine woman there are certainly man 
effeminate men. Just now corsets are exceed- 
ingly popular. I sell several hundred pairs to 
men in ie course of a year. As regards under- 
clothing one or two of my customers are 80 
fond of lace that they order some of their gar- 
ments to be fringed with it; while as for night- 
shirts I am sometimes called upon to make 
them so elaborate that the charge for each one 
amounts to as much as £4.” Then, again, take 
jewellery. Scores of men wear bracelets and 

angles hidden away up their arms, and one 
member of the peerage is said to wear a necklace 
of tiny pearls. Most of us can remember the 
time when young men wore their trousers 80 
tight as to keep their female friends and 
relatives in a chronic state of anxiety for fear of 
an accident. That fashion changed to the other 
extreme, and trousers were then worn so loose 
as to give the wearers the appearance of sailors 
on shore. 

Cannot tailors tell tales as well as dress- . 
makers? Cannot they inform us as to how 
they pad coats on purpose to make their owners 
look broad-shouldered? Report even saith that 
such a thing as padding for the legs is not - 
unknown, and that some men have worn small 
bustles. The vanity of man has not perhaps 
necessitated a crusade against crinolines, for the 
very simple reason that the garments now 
affected by the lords of creation do not lend 
themselves to the crinoline style, 
fashions equally as absurd. It must be admitted 
that men have not made guys of themselves by 
wearing chignons, but what about the fashion 
that prevailed a few years ago, when men wore 
their hair cropped so closely that they had the 
appearance of having been lodged for a few 
months at the country’s expense ? 

Oh yes! the love of personal adornment is 
just as deeply ingrained in man as in woman. 
In the palmy days of Rome, Carthage, Athens, | 
and other old-world cities, splendour of dress 
was a marked characteristic of the sterner sex, 
and although the splendour may have changed 
its outward aspect in this the end of the nine- 
teenth century, yet still the dandies of Paris 
and London to-day are just as vain of their 
outward adornment a; were the dandies of 
ancient days. When anyone tries to make me 
believe that love of dress is essentially feminine, 
I feel strongly tempted to reply in the words of 
that worthy lady, Mrs. Poyser: “ I’m not 
denyin’ the women are foolish: God Almighty 
made ’em to match the men.” 

Priscrtta E. MouLper. 
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One constantly hears the argument that war 
must come soon, because the continued burden 
of preparedness is becoming unendurable. The 
truth is that the armed Powers stand in awe of 
war, not only because of its crushing cost as now 
conducted, but because of the realisation that, 
whatever be its issue, one inevitable legacy will 
be the enforcement of increased armaments, not 
only on each and all of the combatant Powers, 
but also on those which shall not have shared 
in the strife.— Archibald Forbes. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AND THE SOCIALISTS. 


Waat calls itself an ‘‘ International Labour 
Congress,’’ but is really and even admittedly 
a Socialist one, is meeting in London this 
week. With the general range of Socialism 
and its vague and impracticable plans for 
a revolution in the organisation of society 
we need not concern ourselves; but the 
first proceeding of the present Congress 
was to call a meeting in Hyde Park in 
order to demonstrate in favour of universal 
peace, and, as that is a practical object, 
and one that the so-called working classes 
ought to be powerful helpers in attaining, 
we may express regret that the object 
announced was not more closely adhered 
to, and that the men who attended were 
not valiant enough to persevere in holding 
their meeting in the face of a downpour of 
rain. No wonder if the soldier despises 
the civil valour that cannot stand out of 
doors for half an hour because it is wet; 
and no wonder that the statesman dis- 
regards a ‘‘ Labour Party”’ that cannot 
fix-its eyes on one’ practical object of 
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possible attainment, but foists into a peace 
resolution the preposterous statement that 
‘‘the only way to avoid wars is the abolition 
of the capitalist and landlord” and the 
substitution of ‘‘ the socialisation of the 
means of production, distribution, and 
exchange.” 

It is one of the great disappointments of 
the older politicians who worked for the 
enfranchisement of the labouring men that 
so little practical benefit has yet been 
achieved in consequence of that enfran- 
chisement in the promotion of such wider 
human interests as peace. The class 
interests of the workmen have been served 
by their having the vote, undoubtedly. 
They have gained free education, liberty 
of combination, laws to promote the healthi- 
ness of the conditions of labour, and laws 
to improve their homes and surroundings, 
that they would not have had without the 
suffrage. But though they have perceived 
the advantage of such changes for their 
class, and have obtained them accordingly, 
they have failed to bring any influence to 
bear in favour of the wider ameliorations of 
society. Above all, their indifference to 
the piling up of preparations for war, and 
their continued acceptance of the supposi- 
tion that by the slaughter of men alone, 
instead of by law and organised force, can 
international differences be adjusted, are 
matters for deep regret. We who believe 
in the influence of women can measure the 
disappointment of those who worked for 
the enfranchisement of working men by 
imagining what we should feel if after 
thirty years of woman’s suffrage no greater 
improvement was visible than there is 
after as long a period of the workman’s 
ascendancy. 

For they have now practical ascendancy, 
if they had but amongst them the faculty 
to organise so as effectively to use it, and 
the political instincts to select the right 
points for attack on wrongs in society. 
But if they cannot have a peace demon- 
stration of a more practical nature than 
one demanding, as the needful condition 
precedent of the abolition of war, the ex- 
tinction of private capital and ownership of 
land, then they lack either the power of 
finding good leaders or the faculty of 
distinguishing the feasible from the vision- 
ary in immediate perspective. But, how- 
ever. they may fail in organisation or judg- 
ment, it is none the less the truth that, as 
every labouring. man has now a vote, the 
majority power is seated in their class; 
and, as our government is regulated by 
® mere majority decision, it is with 
the working men that the balance’ of 
power now rests. Is it not deplorable, 
then, that the years of their lordship 
have been marked by the most extra- 
ordinary and portentous increase in war 
expenditure that has ever been known? 
Elihu Burritt, the “learned blacksmith,” 
used to say: ‘‘ We will get rid of war by 
teaching the bayonets to think.”” Well, 
the men who carry the bayonet are now 
educated, and they can now vote; and all 
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the result yet is that army and ng, 
expenditures are more extravagant ang 
more crushing than ever before, and car 
by year increase with more abnormal and 
unreasonable rapidity. It is the work; 
people above all other classes who are 
injured by war; yet it is by their sanction 
and co-operation that it continues possible, 
Armies consist mainly of the men who, if 
they were not soldiers, would be mechanics 
and labourers, and besides the Possibility 
of a ‘general strike’ against war thus 
given the working men, they have in mogt 
countries the vote at their disposal. Is it 
not time to try to organise some education 
for these, our masters, in this important 
subject ? And (more important still) to 
add the working woman’s vote to the 
working man’s, in order to obtain the 
practicality and the peacefulness of the 
average woman’s mind ? 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


The diplomas and medals awarded by the 
International Committee of the World's Colum. 
bian Exposition of 1898 have only just now 
reached their destination. One of the few 
medals gained by women has been awarded 
to Miss Annie R. Gregory, LL.A., of Crouch 
Hill High School for girls, for her Geodoscope or 
a combined celestial and terrestrial globe, which 
is described in the text of the diploma as an 
ingenious and triple instrument for the teaching 
of geography and astronomy. Miss Gregory is 
well known as an enthusiastic educationist. 
She is also a member of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association. The Geodoscope was 
selected for exhibition by Mrs. Henry Fawcett, 
who acted for the Women’s Work Committee, 
under the presidency of the Princess Christian. 
The globe is on view at the Permanent Exhibi- 
tion of the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower- 
street, W.C. 


* * a 


It may be supposed that the Women’s 
Suffrage cause is advancing in the estimation of 
the nations when its enemies have to resort to 
absolute false statements to discredit it. In 
the Daily Chronicle of Monday the following 
absolutely inaccurate assertion is boldly made 
in “ Leader ”’ type :— 

‘But female emancipation in the States, as 
we all know, is not yet complete. Notwith- 
standing the dictum of the founders of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University that ‘the 
political and social rights of one sex are the 
same as those of the other, and this equality 
ought to be recognised to the full,’ the few 
States which had given woman the franchise 
have now withdrawn it, and only in Kansas and 
Wyoming has she even a municipal vote.” 


This statement has not a vestige of excuse § 
it is absolutely without foundation. Wyoming 
gave the suffrage to women in 1869—full suffrage, 
women, both married and single, voting without 
any property qualification, and for all offices, 
the State Parliament included. No attempt 
has been made to take away the suffrage, but, 
on the contrary, when Wyoming was to be 
admitted to the Union, it was intimated from 
Washington that it would be easier for the 
State to enter with male suffrage, the reply 
officially made was that Wyoming would rather 
remain out of the Union than come in without 
its women voters. After 21 years’ experience 
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the legislature passed a formal resolution to the 
effect that so excellent had been the results in 
their midst that they advised the governments 
of all the earth to admit the women of their 
states to the suffrage. 

‘ « 


The next State to give the suffrage to women 
was Colorado, and we recently published here 
the statements of the Governor and the editors 
of the two leading newspapers that it would 
not be possible to induce the people of the State 
to change the law. Utah enfranchised women 
only last year, and there is no proposal to alter 
the law. Thus the assertion made, as matter 
of common knowledge by the Chronicle, is 
abeolutely without justification. In a number 
of States, too, women have either municipal or 
school suffrage, and there is no pretence of dis- 
satisfaction. In fact, the very first attempt 
to take away from women the suffrage that they 
have had given to them is our own Education 
Bill of this last session. And that failed. 

* * * 


This ‘‘ bold bad” assertion of an untruth is 
not confined to the Chronicle. Mr. Max O’Rell 
has actually published in the North American 
Review the assertion that Women’s Suffrage 
was tried in New Zealand for a year, and found 
to work so badly that it was taken away, and 
nobody now would dream of agitating for its 
restoration. Of course, in this, too, there is no 
vestige of truth. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s asser- 
tion, equally in defiance of the truth, that the 
best people of Colorado wished to do away with 
Women’s Suffrage has been already. dealt with 
‘here. It is instructive to see the straits to 
which the upholders of male supremacy are 
already reduced by the progress of experience. 


According to the Swn, on Sunday evening Mr. 
Edward Pearson, supposed to belong to the 
theatrical profession, residing at Penge, threw 
himself on the line at Norwood Junction just 
as a train was approaching. Miss Smallwood, 
of Selhurst-road, and her sister, who happened 
to be passing at the time, jumped down and 
dragged the man off the rails, and saved him. 

ee * 

While it is still the fashion to talk of bravery 
as a masculine attribute, and to pretend that 
‘women are all afraid even of a mouse, we must 
be forgiven for quoting such stories as the above, 
and as the following :— 

Some curious stories are reported from Bulu- 
wayo. One day a Jew “boy” was seen rush- 
ing to laager, imploring the passers-by to 
‘Shave my wife, she isin dot house. I am for 
the laager”’ (the enclosure in which there was 
tolerable safety, so long as it was defended). 
Likewise there is a yarn of another, who finding 
he had left his bandolier behind, sent his wife 
back to fetch it, he himself getting behind the 
laager waggons. Another man, on being told 
that as he chose to come into laager for his own 
‘safety he must shoulder a rifle and help to man 
& waggon, said, “ B-b-but d-don’t you think it 
would be b-b-better if I went behind the third 
row of waggons with a revolver, so that I could 
defend the women and children?” 


* be * 

The fact is that there is no sexual differentia- 
tion of moral qualities. Circumstances develop 
some characteristics more in one or the other 
sex; thus women (from the training of their 
maternity) are more generally, perhaps, than 
men found to be unselfish and tender; while 
men,' from their more exposed way of life and the 
pressure of public opinion against timidity 
amongst them, are, perhaps, more generally 
brave and ready in action than women. Observe 
I say perhaps in either case, and speaking only 
of averages: for I have found men, mentally 
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and morally, so “much of a muchness”’ with 
women, that I have come to doubt any sex 
characteristics existing in either direction. 

* * * 

But, considering how often women perform 
heroic deeds—many of them everyday ones, 
hardly recognised as being so,-such as nursing 
infectious cases—ought not those contemptible 
sycophants amongst them, whoconsent to pretend 
otherwise, as a delicate flattering to male vanity, 
to be ashamed of themselves? There is an 
idiotic play in favour with amateurs, called 
““The Mousetrap,” in which some half-dozen 
women, of varying degrees and ages and 
characters, are represented successively as climb- 
ing up on the furniture, because the one valiant 
man in the room “ pretends” that he has seen 
@ mouse on the floor. Nor will they descend 
till he, after infinite fruitless persuasion, ‘ pre- 
tends” again that he has killed the mouse. 
Oh, how despicable are the girls who lower and 
degrade their sex before a jeering crowd of silly 
youths by acting parts in this foolish little 
effusion ! 


Ninepence a dozen is, it seems, from a case 
in the Lambeth County Court, the price which 
is paid in the cheap tailoring trade for making 
five button holes in a coat and sewing on four 
buttons. According to a sempstress who gave 
evidence, it takes her an hour to doa coat. It 
would therefore take her a day of twelve hours 
to earn ninepence. The middleman, who 
employed her, said he could not afford to give 
more. Indeed “in many cases he was without 
profit himself.” He gave the name of a very 
wealthy member of Parliament as being one of 
the persons who employed him at so low a price 
that he could not pay more than this for a 
day’s work. 


How is this to be helped ? By no other means, 
it seems to me, than by reduction in the pres- 
sure on employments; and certainly this is not 
brought about by closing some occupations by 
force to women, and driving more into the worst 
ones of all. The Home Secretary has given 
notice that he is going to reduce the hours of 
the women employed in bottling. If this causes 
the employers of the trade to discharge the 
women, what does it mean but more over- 
pressure on needlework and other small-skilled 
occupations ? 


Those who find a remedy for this over- 
pressure on work in emigration are in error. 
In new countries, where there is only a slow 
development of organised society, the condi- 
tions of life come to be the same as in the old 
overcrowded ones. The Champion, of Mel- 
bourne tells us, for instance, that ‘‘ The average 
Sydney shop-girl works from ten to more than 
twelve hours a day. She is prohibited from 
sitting during all this time. She lives on bread 
and butter sandwiches and such, because there 
are no appliances for cooking, and she doesn’t 
get enough to buy her meals. She exists 
amid poor ventilation; sanitary arrangements 
are often imperfect; and she returns home at 
night with weary limbs and an aching head.” 
And again, the New Zealand White Ribbon 
says :—‘ Scarce a soul New Zealand born, and 
familiar with Hood’s lines, but has wept in 
heart over England’s daughters who ‘sew at 
once with a double thread a shroud as well as a 
shirt.” And yet it would seem the same 
tragedy is being enacted here in our own land. 
Four and sixpence for six days’ work—and not 
eight hours a day! Such is the fact recently 
brought to light in Wellington.” 
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What is the remedy? Our Socialist friends 

answer readily—‘ Pass a few laws, fixing hours 

and regulating wages, and all will be well.” As 

if laws could make anything—food, or clothing, 

or homes—at all. It is still too true, as Shelley 

said— 

“The good want power, the powerful goodness 
want. 

The wise want love, and they who love want 
wisdom, 

And all best things are thus confused to ill.” 


* * * 


Canon and Mrs. Wilberforce narrowly escaped 
with their lives last week, when the horses 
in their victoria bolted and ultimately upset and 
knocked the carriage to bits near Sloane-square. 
Unfortunately Mrs. Wilberforce was badly hurt, 
and the Canon sustained a sprained wrist and 
bruises. Both suffered greatly from the shock, 
and it was just a chance they were not killed, 
but happily both are progressing favourably. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


VICTORIA. 

The Victorian House of Commons has read 
a Woman’s Suffrage Bill a third time; the 
measure was sent up to the Legislative Council, 
and we regret to say rejected by it, but there 
can be little doubt that before long another 
victory will be won for the cause. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

An interesting fact is published in the new 
issue of the Government Year Book of New 
Zealand, as to the practical working of Woman’s 
Suffrage in that colony, showing to what a large 
extent the newly enfranchised women have 
exercised their right to vote for Parliamentar 
elections. The total female population of adult 
age is 189,915. The number on the register is 
109,661, and the number who actually voted 
was 90,290. 

COLORADO. 

In Colorado three women have been elected 

to sit in the House of Representatives. 


HOLLAND. 

In January, 1895, the Union for the Promotion 
of Women’s Interests was organised. They 
have now five women’s societies: (1) The Free 
Women’s Union in Amsterdam; (2) The 
Women’s Suffrage Society; (8) The Women’s 
Union in Gréningen; (4) The Union for the 
Promotion of Women’s Interests; and (5) The 
Society for Reforming the Legal and Moral 
Position of Women. In the beginning of the 
year an Act was passed giving women votes for 
Boards of Labour. Both patrons and workers, 
male and female, can elect and be elected for 
these Boards. In different places women have 
become members of the School Board. On 
January 29th the City Council of Amsterdam 
decided that a third of the members of the 
School Board should be women, and named 
twenty women as members. 


A Goop story of Irish repartee comes from an 
Englishman who, under the guidance of a native 
Irishman, had recently been admiring the 
scenery on the other side of St. (ieorge’s Chan- 
nel. The visitor and his guide were in a hilly 
district in the south of Ireland, and the guide, 
pointing to a high hill, said it was known locally 

y the name of ‘The Devil's Table.” Another 
and less lofty hill hard by was known, he said, 
as ‘ The Devil’s Chair.” ‘* Indeed,”’ remarked 
the Englishman, “ the Devil seems to have a 
good deal of property in these parts.” ‘ Yes, 
sir’ rejoined the Irishman, “but he is an 
absentee landlord, and he lives in England.” 


Ca 
—_—_—_—_——— 


Ir is not the business of either sex to theorise 
about the sphere of the other. It is the duty of 
each to secure the liberty of both. 

George William Curtis. 
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WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 


PEACE LEAGUE. 


Tue Fi, Paris i 
em, the pan of Jules Lok, rmpesting ini 


movement :— 


‘‘ Perhaps we hardly know to what extent 
the Women’s Movement is taking up the Cause 
If at the recent Conference at 
Brussels the ce, and impetuous sex was 


represented only by M. tas 708 M.P., Presi- 
dent of the Parliamentary omen's "Rights 
p, and by M. P. Grousset, it was because 


of Peace. 


was strictl 
ference. And 
the bold idea of founding an International 
Union, in order to bind into serried and ardent 
array all hearts of wives, mothers, and sisters 


eee be eee has wrung from 
em 


so many tears. 

“This active pity gains strength amongst 
women, who, wi eir growing power of brain 
and conscience, apply themselves to good works 
with a fervour, rich in freshness, that is bringing 
to enthralled humanity a magic touch that 
breaks its fetters. rs. Beecher Stowe’s 
admirable book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, did more 
to liberate the negro than all the Congresses on 
| Slavery and the efforts of jurisconsults. Again, 

it is a woman, the Baroness v. Suttner, who by 
her book, Lay down your Arms, has given keen 
expression to the great revolt against war of 
those who had hitherto given way to despair. 

“In France the Société d’arbitrage entre les 
nations has enlisted Mme. Griess-Traut and 
Mme. Pognon, two intellectual and devoted 
women, who have brought a new leaven of 
enthusiasm to their illustrious colleagues, MM. 
Trarieux, Passy, Baron de Courcil, Siegfried, 
Yves Guyot, Bérenger, and Charles Richet. All 
the Women’s Societies are regularly represented 
at the Congresses—The ‘ League for Rights of 
Women,’ the ‘Society for the Amelioration of 
Woman's Position,’ and ‘ Solidarity.’ 

“© It is the Secretary of ‘Solidarity,’ Mme. 
Potonié-Pierre, who has had the initiation of 
the International Union. We must congratu- 
late this champion, in some sense apostle, in 
having begun to realise this inoffensive alliance. 
When Miss Ellen Robinson addressed an 
eloquent appeal to the Women of France, bear- 
ing amongst many signatures those of Lady 
Carlisle, rs. Duncan McLaren, Lady M. 
Murray, Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. Henry 
Richard, Lady Trevelyan, the French group, 
‘La Solidarité, cordially welcomed the 
sympathetic English lady; and Mme. P. Pierre, 
conceiving that a fraternity limited to two 
nations was all too narrow, proposed to group 
together the women of Europe, and even of 
America. 

‘In fact Miss Robinson’s manifesto bore the 
stamp of the loftiest humanity, as well as of the 
deepest religious sentiment. It said: 

““¢In times past women have mistakenly 
glorified war and the military hero; now they 
are learning that military glory is a vain 
phantom and war a barbarous anachronism, 
opposed alike to belief in the Fatherhood of God, 
to the teaching of Christ, and to the newly- 
‘awakened consciousners¢of the solidarity of the 
human race.’ 

‘“‘ Here is something fitted to give a noble 
lead to the compassionate, if somewhat gushing, 
heart of the continuous Eve! So we have seen 
a French Committee rapidly formed, which has 
the honour of including already Mmes. Leopold 
Lacour, Feresse-Deraismes, Chéliga, De Lys, 
Maria Martin, M. Pognon, Ernesta Urban, 
Ball, Germaine de Koatven, «c. 

“In Italy four Committees have been formed 
—at Rome; at Turin by the ‘League for the 
Security of Women’s Interests’; at Milan, 
thanks to Doctor Paolina Schiff; and the 
fourth at Palermo, by Signora Marietta Campo. 

‘Belgium possesses a warm advocate of the 
idea in Mdlle. M. Popelin, docteur en droit, who 
is with her sister,’ Mdlle. Louise Popelin (the 
first lady chemist at Brussels), Dr. Van Dert, 
Malle. La Fontaine, &c., assisting Mme. Potonié- 
Pierre. 

“ Denmark is awaiting the end of the vacation 
to gather up her peacemakers. 


an Inter-parliamentary Con- 


“In Austria the {Baroness v. Suttner writes 


en these ies have started 


light 
reveal hidden and unsuspected treasures. 
light they give is soft yet clear—a lovely light. 


music, expressing an interior harmony. 


in favour of the Union, observing ju 


that the idea is simpl 


“From Switzerland Mme. Goeg 
the French Committee : ‘ Be ass 


efforts, for 
solidarity which enlarges the heart an 
for remedies for every human ill.’ 

‘Adhesions are expected from Russia, 
Norway, Greece, and New Zealand. 

“And now Mme. Potonié-Pierre wants also 
to gain German women. Indeed, Mme. Lina 
Morgenstein (of Berlin) has written to her that 
she is quite ready to join a movement so full of 
humanity ; and the German Peace Societies are 
already following the example. A manifesto 
has been sent to these ladies by the French, in 
which, together with some expressions of dis- 
respect for cockades, is the following idea, 
which though simple is yet beautiful : 

«The planet is too small to permit of man- 
kind destroying one another in any corner of it.’ 

‘“ T know not what will be the result of this 
League. Anyway it can harm no one, and it 
furnishes a high aim to feminine activity. 
Besides, what is a chimera to-day becomes a 

ssibility to-morrow. In any case, if these 

ies send delegates to the Governments, let 
them not overlook the prettiest amongst them.” 


THE CHILDREN OF PEACE. 


By ApHra WILSON. 


TxoseE who see, know that dove-eyed Peace is a 
fruitful mother, and that her children are fair. 
Their father is Patient-Love, and they are the 
most purely beautiful of all the earth children. 
The ugly earth children, the deformed progeny 
of Discord and Hate, can, by adoption, be of 
this lovely family if they will; and who would 


not elect to be beautiful ? 


Their beauty is vital, shining out from within ; 


it clarifies the grossness in the flesh form, trans- 
figuring it. 


So it is that the children of Peace 
vers. They shine in dark places and 
The 


ey talk in the vulgar tongue, yet to those who 
can hear, their speech is a finely modulated 
It is 
persuasive; and it transpierces the distracting 
noise of the ugly children, the progeny of Discord 
and Hate, resolving the dissonance into heavenly 
harmonies. So the children of Peace are ever 
evolving celestial melodies—an inspiriting music. 
To its concordant strains they glide with a noble 
grace through the intricate mazes of that figure 
in the progressive movement of existence we 
term earthly life. Their continual out-flowing 
gifts to the world are beauty, light, harmony 
and grace. 

Their peaceful work is to unify through 
patient, reconciling love. The unity they work 
for is a root unity based on the righteous 
nature of things. Their hearts glow with pure 
love, their clear eyes are single, their purpose 
is simple, therefore they can penetrate to 
where the one, everlasting, unchanging truth is. 
They can see the underlying oneness, and they 
reveal it. Those who manufacture a smooth 
surface for mere easy going, hiding up and 
glozing over contradictions and divergencies, 
are no Peace children; they are of the brood of 
Discord and Hate, disguised. A cowardly, self- 
interested brood, tainted by second thoughts so 
that their understandings are darkened and, 
they think, crookedly ; double tongued, so that 
they speak deceivingly, mumbling uncertain 
sounds; double-eyed, so that their sight is 
blurred, they cannot see clearly, they squint. 

In the inevitable coming days, when each 
work is tried in its turn as by a refiner’s 
furnace fire, then that of the Peace children 
will hold, it will glow purely bright; but in 
those days the work of the Disguised Ones will 
not hold, it will crumble into choking dust- 
heaps. and the winds will blow upon the dust 
and scatter"it ; it will disappear. ,,enger 0%: - 


in her review, Down with Arms, a long article 

Miciously 
that she does not see why women should not in 
this matter unite with men, the yg being 
to form a league of 


wrote to 
that Swiss 
women will sympathise with you, and hail your 
ey mostly possess that s gpl 
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A Child of Peace may be distinguished from 
a Disguised One thus: Whosoever lives his 
whole life in fearless love; thinks in that love; 
speaks in that love; acts in that love, is a true 
Peace child. In the equality of brother love he 
will go about his enduring work, irradiating 
with eves clear, soft light the unity below the 
divergencies. 

But whosoever spends his divided life in 
fearful self-love ; thinks in self-love; speaks in 
self-love ; acts in self-love; that individual is a 
disguised one, a deformed offspring of discord 
and hate. Such a one goes haltingly to 
kissing betrayals of his brethren, condoning lies 
for easy comfort’s sake, and winking at injustice 
that he may grasp a momentary credit. He is 
a diplomatic jerry-builder. Appearance is the 
hollow god he kow-tows to. He furnishes a 
cheap polish—his social speciality, and he has 
his patent verieer. His Sisyphus toil is to 
make roads of stones that roll, he is no Roman 
road maker. He is a eee pretender, 
prettily cloaking swampy places and pestilential 
spots that he may step quickly over to coveted 
promotion. Those whose eyes are not holden, 
see that these disguised ones are but Jack o’ 
Lanterns. They mistake, misjudge, miscall, 
and mislead; and this because they are not 
simply wise. They are opinion’s foolish, 
double-minded bondslaves; they are Time’s 
flunkeys. 

To the undiscerning the Children of Peace 
frequently wear the appearance of stirrers up of 
strife, as being of those who wantonly muddy 
life’s clean surface water by disturbing hidden 
impurities. In truth the Peace Children would 
cleanse the sewers of life by the electrical force 
of vital love. In pure brother-love they would 
draw upwards all lurking foulness, not for 
display and the mere poisoning of their fellows, 
but that the misplaced matter may be trans- 
ported and transmuted. They would make 

ure the fair-seeming death-water; they would 

ave it all genuine life-water. They do not 
ignore noxious bodies, they help to remove 
them. They are your true microbe killers. 

They are your celestial surgeons, too. In 
brother love they hurt to heal; their treatment 
is antiseptic. Strong in tenderness, they lay 
bare with unshaking hands the festering sores 
of the body politic. They would have that body 
hale and beautiful. If needs must, they will 
apply the scalpel and the cautery for the 
common weal. They neither shrink nor falter 
at theic task, for they are sustained by 
courageous love. 

They are your right politicians, your real 
State-formers. The State they form is one 
which has foundations. Standing on the firm 
basis of persevering brother love, they labour at 
their fundamental work. They pick sturdily at 
false bottoms. Clearing off rubble, removing 
shifting superfluities, they lay bare the under- 
lying granite, and on the solid rock they build. | 
These true Master-builders do not erect mere 
houses; they fashion homes. Living folk can 
rest in them. In peaceful fellowship they work 
together for all. Their hands are not turned 
against any. They are trusty hand-holders. 
They are the liberal middlemen of communities, 
taking that they may give, giving that they may 
take—for others. They are sterling mediums 
of exchange for the commonwealth of brother- 
love; they are company promoters for the un- 
limited increase of the circulating capital of 
universal goodwill. 

Of all adventurers these great-hearted children 
of peace are the most gallant. Strong in quiet 
confidence, they set forth singly and in bands, 
to explore the jungles and the waste places of 
the world. They are the unnoticed path-finders. 
the unknown path-makers who discover and 
prepare ways of communication for the coming 
generations of men. They advance in undaunted 
brother love to make progress sure and true 
among alien peoples, braving the assegals of 
insult, the poisoned arrows of calumny that 
they may parley with the strangers in friend- 
ship, that with honest hands, clean of bribes, 
they may freely give them the good things of 
peace. 

Those who can see know that the peace- 
children are the weaponless champions of @ 
heroic freedom, the unarmed knights-errant of a 


| divine liberty. One and all they are warriors- 
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is a vast army marc forth neither 
Roe of drum nor call of abedtione fife. No 
bugle summons them to battle. They go 
forward, these comrades, in companies, and 


In love they go forward to beat down evil 
ces, to wage unrelenting war with 
wrong, and subdue it. This host of the shining 
ones is spreading over the earth as the waters 
over the sea, permeating.the world. No man’s 
hand can stay the tide ofthem. Their advance 
js inevitable, irresistible. No tongue, no creed 
can divide them; they are in every land a 
mighty multitude. 


Chats with the Bonsetuite. 


ON HEALTH IN THE HOME 
AND DOMESTIC THINGS 
OF NOTE. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


Serious accidents, and often considerable con- 
flagrations, have frequently been occasioned by 
substances taking fire of themselves; and it is 

per to know what materials are liable to 
spontaneous inflammation. The following are 
examples :— 

Sulphur and iron filings moistened and buried 
in the ground, or laid in a heap, will inflame in 
a few days. 

Iron pyrites, composed of sulphur and iron, 
found naturally in coals, when laid in a heap in 
the coal mines, often takes fire, and burns for a 
long time, and ships freighted with coal have 
been set fire to from the coals containing too 
much of this substance. 

Chips of wood, impregnated with turpentine, 
if laid together in a heap, will burst into a flame 
‘jn 20 or 80 hours. This has been observed in 
manufactories of oil of turpentine, when the 
chips, which the raw turpentine brought from 
America contains, have been separated by 
straining. 

The mixture used at theatres for a red light 
has ignited spontaneously when a paper 
parcel containing a pound of it waslaid by ona 
shelf. This powder consists of nitrate of stron- 
tium, sulphur, chlorate of potash, sulphuret of 
antimony, and a little lamp black. 
cn” when charred, is very apt to take fire of 
itself. 

Wool that is much oiled, and laid by in quan- 
tities, has been known to inflame spontaneously. 

Tow with lamp black and oil is extremely liable 
to spontaneous inflammation. Both these last 
have frequently been the cause of places where 
they were kept being set fire to, without the 
cause having been at first suspected. 

TEAPOTS. 

_ With respect to teapots, the form is of less 
importance than the material of which they 
aremade. About thirty years ago there was a 
warm and learned contest respecting the best 
substance for teapots; that is, what they 
should be made of, to ‘‘ draw the tea” best. It 
is obvious, that the nature of the material itself 
have no particular action upon the tea, and 
that the question would be decided by deter- 
mining what substance kept the water hot the 
longest. It had been supposed, from obser- 
vation, that metal teapots performed the best; 
and yet the doctrine of the conducting powers 
of bodies, as understood at that time, appeared 
in favour of earthenware, which pole a 

Worse conductor than metal, was supposed to 
Prevent in a greater degree the escape of heat. 


Each substance, therefore, had its advocates ; 
t Cory appeared to decide for one, while ex- 
perience declared for the other. In the mean- 
e,& discovery made by Professor Leslie of 
nburgh threw a new light upon this subject. 

e found that although all heated substances 
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throw off invisible rays of radiant heat, yet that 
the quantity projected depended much more 
upon the smoothness and roughness of the 
surface than upon the conducting power of the 
body: and that polished metal, although one of 
the best conductors of heat, was one of the worst 
radiators, metal not polished being a good radiator 
as well as conductor. Although earthenware, 
particularly the black unglazed sort, then so 
much in use iWecewocd #), is a bad conductor, 
yet it is a ter radiator than the polished 
metal, and consequently throws off more heat. 
pee of Sat — sooner ce = = enware 
pot, partic ly if not glazed, than in one 
of polished metal. Since the date of this dis. 
covery, bright metal teapots have been con- 
sidered to be most effectual in preserving the 
heat of the water; and hence both theory and 
practice now as to the substance best 
adapted for making a strong infusion of tea. 

But for this p se it is essential that the 
metal teapot shall be kept bright : for if not, it 
is worse the earthenware, as it is the polish 
of the surface that particularly acts in Gane 
ing the radiant heat from escaping. This prin- 
ciple, though here applied to a teapot, has 
many other important applications, since a 
bright metal fake of any kind will confine the 
heat of a fluid better than one covered with 
cloth, and therefore is fittest for conveying 
steam where it is required not to be given out. 

As a set-off against what has just been said, 
it is to be observed that if a second quantity of 
water be poured into the teapot, the metal one 
will give worse tea than the earthenware one ; 
because the greater heat of the metal will 
exhaust the tea at first so as to leave very little 
for the second infusion; whereas the inferior 
temperature of the earthenware teapot, by 
extracting only a small proportion at first, leaves 
some soluble matter for the action of a subse- 
quent infusion. 

When the teapot is of metal, the handle 
should be of wood, ivory, or some other bad 
conductor, to keep it cool for the hand. 

That a teapot should pour well, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that either the lid should not 
fit quite tight, or that a small hole should 
be made in it. If the lid be quite tight, and 
there is no perforation, it is obvious that no 
water can be —— out, since no air can enter 
to supply its place. 


MOTHER’S ROOM. 
By Anna B. Patten. 


One treasured room in the house we know 

Where the children always love to go, 

Where the light of a dear, familiar face 

Shines likes a sunbeam in the place, 

And all the clouds of trouble clear 

When we cross the threshold made so dear 
Of mother’s room ! 


Fach simple thing has familiar grown, 

And all seems sacred to her alone ; 

Her writing-desk, and her easy-chair, 

The bit of needlework lying there,— 

Everything borrows the halo’s trace 

From her very presence in the place— 
Our mother’s room ! 


Here the children come with troubles sore, 
And each day’s needs are counted o’er ; 
Here we gather round at candle light, 
And hearken to tales of deep delight, 
Or whisper our confidences dear 
Into one bended, listening ear! 

In mother’s room! 


Tis here that her guidance, sure and sweet, 
First trains the steps of our baby feet, 
And here we come—when we leave her side 
To find our place in the world so wide— 
And wait till the words of blessing fall 
From the tenderest, dearest lips of all, 

In mother’s room ! 


Dear sacred shrine in this world of sin, 
Thank God for this place to enter in, 
When trials come and hopes deceive, 
And the heart of man is made to grieve, 
Tis here we find in this peaceful spot 
A tender love that faileth not 

In mother’s room! 
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A WOMAN SEED GROWER. 


Tur Southern Florist and Gardener for June 
contains a portrait of Mrs. Theodosia B. 
Shepherd, accompanied by a sketch which is 
interesting and instructive. 

Mrs. Shepherd was born in Keosauqua, Iowa. 
She is the daughter of Augustus Hall, one of 
Iowa’s most brilliant lawyers in early days, and 
afterwards Chief Justice of Nebraska. She 
was married to W. E.Shepherd. Mr. Shepherd 
is also a lawyer, intellectual and forceful, 
sympathetic and helpful to the wife who has 
done so much for floriculture in California. 
They came to California for Mrs. Shepherd’s 
health in 1873. Several years after their arrival 
in Ventura, a year, added to the then 
general financial depression, made itself felt in 
the Shepherd home as well as all others. 

Instead of crushing, it acted as a stimulant 
upon the plucky woman. The many curios, 
such as sea mosses, shells, birds, the varied 
and beautiful California woods, &c., which she 
had collected for the love of them, and with 
which her home was beautified, began to have 
a@ commercial value. She began to exchange 
them for such articles as pictures, plaques, 
needlework, plants, ferns and curios from 
different States. In 1881, she sent a package 
of curiosities to Peter Henderson, the veteran 
seedsman of America, among them being a f:w 
choice flower-seeds ; at the same time inform- 
ing him of the rare flowers that grow and 
flourish in Ventura in the open air. Ina letter 
of thanks, Mr. Henderson wrote: ‘I am cer. 
tain that California before fifty years will be the 
great seed and bulb growing country of the 
world. You have the exact conditions neces- 
sary to grow seeds, and I would advise you to 
go to work systematically at once.” That pro- 
phecy made a great impression upon this flower 
enthusiast, but it was a year or two before she 
could begin, and for the first few years she grew 
but little for sale. 

She had no idea in those early days of 
establishing an industry, but more of having 
a beautiful home, and collecting rare plants 
without having to count the cost, when the 
piece of ground purchased by her husband was 
turned over to hes for her experiments, and 
experiments they were at first as she drifted 
along. The country was new and she had 
everything to learn. With no capital, she was 
constantly cramped for means with which to 

out her ideas and desires, and thus she 
built from the ground up, patiently and hope- 
fully, with no money to use except as she 
made it. Not so far-seeing as she, her friends 
often discouraged her, especially when letters 
from Eastern seedsmen would come, saying: 
“We purchase our seeds in Eurcpe; we io 
not know anything about California seeds.” 
Not in the least discouraged, she would say, 
‘‘T can and will sell them seeds; they do want 
California seeds, though they do not know it 
yet. Itis only a question of time—all I have 
to do is to convince them, and I’ll do it.’”’ And 
she did convince them. 

It was slow work at first, for with no adviser, 
no knowledge of business, or of the work of 
seed growing, except as an amateur, all had to 
be learned by experience alone. Endowed with 
alove of flowers and all things beautiful and 
helpful, and a strong will, inherited from her 
talented father, this delicate looking, gentle- 
mannered woman overcame all obstacles and 
achieved success where others would have 
failed. Thus has Mrs. Shepherd built up a 
business of which not only Ventura, but all 
California, is proud, as she is the pioneer seed- 
grower of the State, and has become a recog- 
nised grower of seeds, bulbs and plants for the 
retail and wholesale trade. 


Mrs. Henrietta Turner, who recently died 
at Mount Vernon, N.Y., was the last survivor 
of the ‘flower girls’? who met Lafayette at 
Woodbridge, N.J., on his last visit to the 
United States in 1824. Mrs. Turner was then 
Henrietta Pryor. She was less than eight 
years old, and was the youngest of the 16 
girls who, attired in costumes of flowers, formed 
the words, ‘“‘ Welcome, Lafayette.” She re- 
presented the last Fk in Lafayette’s name, and 
was clad in marigolds. 
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COOKERY COMPETITION. 
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yolks 8 teaspoonfuls of castor 


» 1 tea- 


spoonful flour, and 8 ozs. best chocolate (finely 
By Lors. whites until stiff and firm, then add to the 
other ingredients. Butter a cake tin, pour in 
Salmon or Lobster Cutlets. the mixture, and bake in a moderate oven about 
Stuffed Tomatoes. — 20 minutes. When baked, strew lightly over 
Stewed Sweetbreads. some sifted sugar and send to table Freee ae iately. 
(Ham or on oo Unless the souffié is served with the utmost 
Bird’s Nest Pudding. expedition it will lose its lightness and fall. 
Chocolate Souftlé. vaw YORK JEUTY 
New York Jelly. , : _ 
Gold and Silver Cakes. Take a tin of apricots and strain the syrup 


from them into a basin. Into a saucepan put 
} pint water, 1 tablespoonful sugar; 4 0z. 
tine, the rind or juice of a lemon. 
en the gelatine has shorongny dissolved, 


LOBSTER OR SALMON CUTLETS (AN ENTREE). 


One lobster, with the meat picked from the 
shell, or the same quantity of cold salmon. en | . 
Pound the meat in a mortar (removing carefully | train into the apricot syrup, and put by to 
any bones or fragments of shell) with 1 oz. butter, cool. Now get the mould and place in it some 
oo salt, pepper, pounded mace, d | of the apricots, pour in some of the jelly, put 

en 


itm 
cayenne to taste. beaten io. Sook in the rest of the apricots, and fill up with the 


paste divide the mixture into pieces of an equal remainder of the jelly. Put aside to get cold 
size, and shape like cutlets. Brush them over and set. 


GOLD AND SILVER CAKES. 

For the “gold” cakes take 9 ozs. flour, 
6 ozs. sugar, 8 ozs. butter, 2 teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, yolks of 4 eggs, and the grated 
rind of a lemon. For the “silver” cakes take 
the same ingredients, only substituting the 
whites of the eggs for the yolks, and, instead 
of the lemon rind, 1 = vanilla 
essence, and possibly a little milk. 

Rub the butter well into the flour, add the 
sugar and baking powder and the well-beaten 
Mae and lemon rind (or whites and vanilla). 

+ all up together with a spoon and put in 
patty pans. Bake in a quick oven for 

0 or 15 minutes. 
deep yellow, and the “silver” ones white. 


with eee; sprinkle with bread crumbs, and fry 
of a nice brown. Serve with parsley or any 
sauce preferred. 

STUFFED TOMATOES. 

Take five tomatoes, and scoop out the insides 
without breaking the rind. Mince finely some 
underdone meat, and mix with it a little pepper, 
salt and sweet herbs, with which the 
tomatoes. ' Or a forcemeat may be made and 
mixed with the moore of the fruit. When 
the tomatoes are carefully stuffed place in a 
dish with a little butter or lard and bake slowly 
until tender. They may be served with the 
liquor that comes from the tomatoes, or & good 
gravy may be poured over them. 

STEWED SWEETBREADS (AN ENTREE). 

Soak three sweetbreads in warm water for an 
hour (to improve their colour), then boil ten 
minutes to render them firm, after which put 
them into cold water for a few minutes. Now 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


place them in a stewpan with a pint of white . Br Miss LEse | ctl . 

stock, and simmer gently for about half an hour. (First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
When tender, dish them, and thicken the gravy | Economy; Author of ‘Cassell’s New Uni- 
with a little butter and flour, then add (keeping versal Cookery,” ‘Cookery for Schools,” 
hot, but not allowing to boil) six tablespoonfuls “True Economies in Household Mamage- 


of cream, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, and ment” (Prize Essay), éc., éc.) 
flavouring to taste of nutmeg, pepper and salt. 


Pour the gravy over the sweetbreads and serve. 
HAM OR KIDNEY OMELET. 

Break four or six eggs, putting the yolks into 
a basin and the whites on toa plate. With the 
yolks put two tablespoonfuls of milk, and salt 
and pepper to taste, beat all up very lightly, 
adding 2 or 8 ozs. of butter. Now mince very 
finely 2 or 3 ozs. of cooked ham™ or two sheep’s 
kidneys, also previously cooked, and add them 
to the butter. Beat up the whites to a stiff 
froth and add to the other ingredients. Put 
some butter into a clean frying pan, and, when 
it bubbles and a blue film arises, pour in the 
batter, and fry gently about five minutes. - When 
the batter is set fold the edges over, showing 
only the brown side, slip on to a dish and serve 
immediately. 

BIRD’S NEST PUDDING. 

A fair-sized Madeira or rice cake. Cut it in 
three slices (not longitudinally, but from side to 
side) and spread each slice with jam, replace 
the slices one above the other, and then spread 
the whole with jam, and stick over with pis- 
tachio nuts. Place in a glass dish and pour 
a good custard round. Now make some corn- 
flour blancmange, and whilst it is warm run 
the mixture into the shells of the eggs which 
were used for the custard, and to allow of the 
shells being used for that purpose they must 
only be punctured, or a small piece of the shell 
peeved at one end. When the blancmange 
in the shells is cold and firmly set, carefully 
peel off the shells and place the blancmange 
eggs on the top of the cake. No doubt the top 
of the cake will want hollowing out a little to 
allow the eggs to rest comfortably and safely, 
as though in a nest. This pudding makes a 
very pretty dish. 

CHOCOLATE SOUFFLE, 

Break four eggs, putting the yolks into a 

basin and the whites on a plate. Add to the 


DAINTY BREAD PUDDINGS. 


Tue everyday bread pudding need not be costly, 
but it may be a very different thing from what 
it often is without increasing the cost and 
trouble to any SL annoy extent. When 
damp, tasteless, and heavy, it is anything but 
a pleasant dish ; for this reason, perhaps, many 
shudder at 
recipes will result in tasty and digestible 
puddings, 
JELLIED BREAD PUDDING 

is only an old acquaintance with a fresh face. 
A pint of stale bread that has been well soaked 
in cold water and pressed thoroughly free from 
moisture should be beaten up with two eggs 
and half a pint of milk and any flavouring 
that will blend with the jelly; sweeten with an 
ounce of sugar, and bake in a moderate oven 
to alight brown. This is useful, as it may be 
served hot or cold. For the first, take a pint 
tablet of jelly and melt it, using rather less 
than the ordinary amount of water; let it 
partly set, then turn the pudding out and pour 
the jelly over. For cold service, the jelly should 
be poured on a flat dish to set, and be roughly 
chopped up and placed all over the pudding, 
shih is nicer made the day before. Now to 
increase the appearance by way of a change, 
supposing one goes to the length of a few dots 
of cream, it will make but a penny or two 
difference to the cost, but what a change in the 
appearance! Or,should a little ripe fruit find 
its way amongst the glittering heap, the 
pudding will be approached with still greater 
relish. In chopping jelly it is well to put it on 
a damp sheet of white paper to prevent its 
flying about. 

In soaking the bread, cold water will result in 
a lighter pudding than when hot water is used, 
although the latter facilitates the softening; the 


clean cleth and wring it or put between two 
* When ham is used for the omelet no salt is required. 


The “ gold” cakes will be a | 8t® 


the mention of it. The following 


crusty parts should be put in well in advance of | may assist in the disposal 
the crumb, and to squeeze, either place in a 


plates reversed and press well. The addition of 
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suet should never be made to any bread pu 
unless eer ones are required, for whether 
baked, boiled, or steamed, at least a couple of 
hours should be given for the cooking; in 
shallow tin or dish, cooked in forty minutes = 
thereabouts, a baked pudding containing suet ig 
st dh ee Clarified dripping can often 
replace it with advantage ; while if a little butter 
be added, as it is to many puddings with a bread 
crumb foundation, a very nice dish is the 
result. 
LEMON BREAD PUDDING 

thus made is very much better than many wil] 
imagine from the reading of the recipe. a 
pint of stale bread, broken into very small pieces, 
should be soaked in a pint of water until quite 
soft, when any lumps must be beaten out with 
a fork, or, better, en the whole through a 
colander. Then add the yolk of an egg, the 
grated rind and strained juice of a lemon, and a 
couple of ounces of brown sugar ; beat for a few 
minutes, it lightens this class of pudding wonder. 
fully. Now bake in a shallow greased dish 
slowly, for twenty-five to thirty minutes. As 
to the white of the egg, there are two ways of 
disposing of it. Beat it up to a froth and adda 
tablespoonful more sugar, white this time, and 
mix half in the pudding, reserving the rest for 
dotting about meringue fashion, just before 
removing it from the oven, say five minutes, so 
that it has time to brown and set; or use all in 
this way, either spreading it, or piling it from a 
spoon ; if the latter, allow ten minutes, placing 

e pudding in a cool part of the oven. White 
of egg puffed up too quickly has a raw taste, v 
unpleasant ; it is nicer, too, if flavoured with 
ted lemon rind or a few drops of lemon 
essence. It will occur to most people that an 
orange pudding on the same lines is very good 
eating. 

MURIEL’S BREAD PUDDING 
is first rate. This time the bread is in little 
dice, and, no matter how stale, if the proper 
time be allowed it will soften. The nut adds to 
the nutriment, but to ensure digestibility the 
soaking of it must on no account be omitted. 
Take half a pound of bread, a couple of eggs, a 
quart of milk , an ounce of butter, a quarter of a 
pound of raisins, two ounces of grated cocoanut, 
and a little nutmeg or cinnamon flavouring. 
Make the milk warm, put the bread in and. 
cover, and leave at the same temperature until 
it is nearly soft, then leave it to get cold. The 
nut should be put in the milk while cold, and 
then soaked with the bread; the butter is to be 
added just before taking from the fire. Add 
the eggs and the stoned raisins, beat up well, 
stir in half a teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
cook in a deep dish in a gentle oven for an hour. 
It is light and delicate, and can be served hot or 
cold. It will be noted that there is no sugar in 
the pudding ; sift plenty over, and send more to 
table. Several deviations may be made from 
the original ; for instance, some figs, instead of 
raisins, or dates, or prunes, may be borne in 
mind ; candied peel is optional ; for children—at 
any rate, young ones—currants are better left 
out, as they are not digestible, consequently not 
nourishing. 
BREAD AND JAM PUDDING 


is sure of a welcome in the nursery on account 
of its name, and it is so simple and cheap. 
Thin slices of stale bread are to be put in a ieee 
pie dish with a little stoneless jam, heated an 
thinned with as much water as its consistence 
needs, over each layer. The top and bottom 
layers should be bread. Now cover with a flat 
dish, set a weight on and serve cold; room 
should be left in the dish for a layer of plain custard 
from powder, or blancmange, and time given from 
either to set. The pudding can be turned out if 
preferred, and the blancmange mixture (on the 
point of setting) poured over, in which form it 
appeals to the young folks as ‘‘ Snow Pudding 
or, should the mixture be coloured and flavoured, 
the dish takes its name from the particular 
flavour. Some of the ‘“‘ pudding powders ” sold 
| cheaply are excellent for use with this sort of 
_ pudding. Instead of jam, the syrup from bottled 

or tinned fruits serves, and some of the fruit 

may be placed round the pudding. These hints 
of the stale bread, 
and may also coax down brown bread ; for many 
who do not care for it, or who soon tire of it nm 
its simplicity, appreciate it in puddings. 
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SCRAPS, AND SOME WAYS OF USING 
THEM. 


not fragments amongst the little pin pricks 
age housekeeper’s existence, and is it not 
true that given the most careful management, 
there will at times be found in the larder 
some odds and ends that can only be used up 
in dishes that do not require very careful 

rtions, but where several ingredients can 
work together into a tasty whole ? 

One might fill up all the space and much 
more by dealing with bread alone, or even 
cheese. The latter, however dry, is not too 
dry to grate, as those in possession of a rotary 
grater know very well. 


BREAD AND CHEESE PUDDING 


is one that ag have not tried, but it is a 
capital dish for cheese eaters. Pour half a pint 
of boiling milk over about the same measure 
of bread crumbs and leave them for an hour, 
then add an ounce of butter or good clarified 
fat just melted, with salt and pepper, and an 
ounce or two of grated cheese, the better the 
flavour of this the better the pudding. Put in 
an egg well beaten, or, if a small one, a second 
olk improves it. A pinch of dry mustard will 
voted a good addition to the seasoning by 
some; given the idea, these items may be left 
totaste. As to the baking, if plenty of ‘‘ brown” 
on the principle of a Yorkshire pudding be 
approved, then a Yorkshire pudding tin suggests 
itself as suitable to use, but a deep baking dish 
yields a moister pudding, a more m erate 
oven too is essential in the latter case. For a 
cheaper dish use stale bread broken up, and 
soak in water, giving lots of time, and free it 
well from moisture and beat out all the lumps. 
Grated cheese may be added to plain batter, 
and baked thinly, and is more tasty than many 
more costly puddings. 

Here is a recipe that will turn out something 
better than one would suppose from the reading. 
Mix 4 ozs. of flour to a batter with half a pint of 
milk and one large egg, or use the yolks of two 
and the white of one, if small; add a table- 
spoonful of bread crumbs, they serve to lighten 
ibe pudding, and the same or more of grated 
cheese; season nicely, and stir in at the last 
a teaspoonful of baking powder. Bake so that 
the pudding is quite thin and'crisp when finished. 
Note: Always beat the batter when half the 
milk isin; if all be added, it cannot be beaten 
without splashing. Do not forget to heat the 
tin after the fat is put in for greasing, as it helps 
the rising of the batter. 


DISHES OF CHEESE AND RICE 


are sometimes rich; this strikes a happy medium. 
A}lb. of rice, boiled as for curry, but softer, is 
to be cooled after straining, then added to a 
beaten egg, and a scant gill of milk and any 
plain white stock mixed; 2 ozs. of grated cheese 
(and if half can be Parmesan all the better) and 
judicious seasoning finishes it; it can be heated 


_ in a baking dish, or stirred in a saucepan; it 


must be served hot to be worth eating. Water- 
cress or other salad eats well with this and most 
other cheese dishes, and forms a suitable garnish, 
whether they be hot or cold. When cheese is 
very dry a little butter or cream enriches it at 
small cost. It is nourishing and satisfying, and 
may be classed among real meat savers. 

Besides furnishing a tasty little savoury, the 
above, minus the egg, can be used as a border 
round a mince of meat, and will be relished by 
many better than plain rice or potatoes, Kc. 


TOMATO AND MACARONI PIE. 


It is a pity that pies are so often overlooked, 
except the kind with pastry covering. Yet 
toothsome pies are to be had, without so much 
as an under crust, Yankee fashion, though these 
in their way are very good. But a pie of this 
sort is well calculated to use up the veriest 
Scraps, be they mutton, beef, or veal; scarcely 
anything comes amiss. And the tiniest bits of 
poultry may be worked in, together with ham or 

acon, too minute in quantity to make any sort 
of show on its own account. Take a baking dish 
and butter it, or rub it with dripping, then 
dredge it with raspings; this saves hardening of 
the meat and provides you with a crisp bottom 


minced meat in the middle, moistened with a 
little thick brown sauce or gravy; only a little 
is wanted, so it should be nicely made. Flavour 
with acid in some form; whether plain vinegar 
or that from pickles, or a spoonful of lemon 
juice, may be left to taste. Why a thick sauce ? 
some may ask. With a thin one the pie would 
be sloppy, as the tomatoes will yield liquor in 
the baking. Pile this mince up dome shaped, 
put a good ring of boiled macaroni round it, and 
cover the whole with more sliced tomatoes, 
seasoned as before, and don’t forget some sea- 
soning for the macaroni. Now coat with a good 
layer of crumbs moistened with butter ; after 
twenty minutes or so in a oven, it should 
emerge a rich brown; it is best to cover it at the 
beginning lest the crumbs get too dry and dark. 
A hint about the sauce for the mince. If this 
be got ready well in advance of baking time, 
and the meat be put in while it is still hot, 
though well under the boil, it will acquire a good 
flavour. Overdone or the dry parts of a joint 
should not be used for dishes of, this class ; on 
the other hand, meat that is a trifle underdone 
gains by the method. 

And what a number of alternatives one might 
suggest. Here a rub over the dish with a clove 
of garlic, there a spoonful of minced onions, 
cooked—fried onions are excellent for giving 
savour; with mutton some capers; with veal, 
a good share of the stuffing; or for a hungry 
boys’ pie, a top layer of mashed potatoes. The 
latter, though, are best put on after the pie, 
made as described, has got hot through. Do 
not little deviations of this sort become necessi- 
ties sometimes, and are not those recipes the 
most helpful that take them into account? I 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


By Author of “Good Form,” ‘ Modern 
Etiquette,” “ Letters to a Bride,” etc. 


GARDEN-PARTY DRESSES. 


WHEN a woman says she has “nothing to 
wear,” she is generally apt to arouse the derision 
of the inferior sex, but there is a certain amount 
of justification for the feeling above-mentioned 
when one is the recipient of an invitation for a 
garden-party. We cannot all be equally smart 
in this life, and a simple black dress may easily 
pass unnoticed in an ordinary crowd, but smart- 
ness is essential at a garden-party, and a heavy 
black dress would be a blot upon the scene. 
There is no occasion to be richly attired (any- 
thing elaborate would only look out of place, 
-unless it were a specimen of the art which 
apes simplicity), but it is essential that the 
dress should be pretty and light, and, above all, 
that it should be fresh. Towzled finery never 
looks worse than in a garden, and the worst 
kind of dregs for such an occasion is what, I am 
sorry to say, I have not infrequently seen—an old 
evening dress slightly altered. Some people think 
that as long as the dress is made of a light 
‘transparent material all is well, and they will 
‘produce some old-fashioned black grenadine 
| which has stood a good deal of wear at theatres 
|or parties, and add a chemisette and long 
| sleeves to the bodice, and trail about the fresh 
| green garden under the impression that they 
/are rather an embellishment to the scene. 
How tawdry and bad is the effect it is need- 
less to say; far better would be the plainest 
| holland gown, the simplest white piqué, or the 
humble muslin which has only cost a few pence 
the yard. Freshness is everything in a garden- 
party gown, and there is no excuse for tawdry 
makeshifts of the kind I have described. 
We must not grudge a new gown for a garden 
party, we must remember that there is no more 
appropriate occasion on. which it can be worn. 


think so. Is there some stale bread going I have mentioned simple hollands and piqués 
begging ? _Cut out some crimped rounds, fry as a desirable alternative from a heavy dress, 
them in piping hot fat, and cover the pie with | but I do not like them very much at a function 
them just as it goes to table. This sort of ,of this character—they are not sufficiently 
“crust” is always appreciated; it is crisp, dressy for the afternoon. Grass lawn is suit- 


novel, and very nice; what would one more? able for young people, however, and grass 
Another sort of potato top, much less known | muslin over silk is still more so, and I always 


. s | 
than one of mashed potatoes, is made with think tussore silk looks very nice out of 
little trouble if some cold potatoes be in | doors, though it is not so much worn as for- 
readiness. Slice them thickly and season ® merly. Canvas looks well over some bright 
little ; coat the side that will be kad Paden a little | contrasting colour, and foulard or glacé silk can 
melted butter or clarified fat, brushing it evenly appropriately be worn. Muslin will always be 


and thinly over, lay on the slices, ities a 
little, and give them time to heat and brown 
nicely. 

Another pie, very nice and quite cheap, is got 
by going to work minus tomatoes, potatoes, as 
just detailed, taking their place, meat, macaroni, 
&e., as before, with more potatoes to finish, 
complete the list. Even boiled mutton, with 
nice caper, or some other sauce of a a hae 
kind, is so tasty thus treated that it is hardly to 
be recognised. 


'the queen of materials in a garden, whether it 
| is the simple material at sixpence the yard or 
the glorified fabric which goes by the name of 
| mousselene-de-soie. Alpaca is also very pass- 
able, as it is a bright looking fabric, but I am 
‘specially fond of those muslins or delaines 
which have a blurred floral pattern on a white 
ground, they have a sweet indefinite look 
| which is always pretty amongst flowers and 
trees. There is another pretty material which 
‘always look pretty on occasions of this kind, 


Cannot be induced 


to go without it. Thousands of people who have tried 
DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA-as an experiment—now use it 
regularly, and could not be induced to go back to the sickly, insipid, 
and often injurious preparations previously used. It is a Proved 
Success. Not a medicine,but a strengthening, stimulative, and restora- 
tive Food Beverage. Pleasant and palatable, and embodying the 
numerous principles contained in Malt, Hops, Kola, and Cocoa, it 
imparts nourishment and builds up strength. Sold in 6d. packets 
and 9d. and 1/6 tins. Dainty Free Sample sent post free on 
mentioning this paper—a postcard will do. 

Address : 


DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA. 


COCOG enter 


i} 
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and that is crépon. It is a little out of fashion 
just now, so can be bought extremely cheap at 
the sales (from about sixpence a y to 
eighteenpence, according to the locality of the 
shop where it is gareneess) and it is a 
useful material for those who study economy, 
since it is light without being trans- 
parent. Both canvas and crépon can be 
made up over sateen, and they can be made 
to look extremely dressy when set off by a few 
bright ribbons. There are certain styles of 
trimmings which always look pretty at these 
fétes. Bébé ribbons run in and out of lace 
insertion and tied in dainty rosettes here and 
there, big lace rufiles with flowers in them 
(unless the day is too hot), long sashes tied at 
the back or at one side, or Marie Antoinette 
fichus carelessly knotted in front. These fichus 
are quite the first fashion just now, they can be 
made in muslin or canvas, but the favourite 
material is chiffon with a satin edge; they are 
arranged in a deep double frill, and fall after 
the fashion of a cascade. I have seen very 
simple dresses, in pink or mauve crépon greatly 
embellished by the addition of a fichu of this 
kind, tied in a careless knot on the bosom, and 
falling in long ends below. the waist. Pretty 
blouses are appropriate for girls, though the 
skirt should not be a contrast to the ice, 
‘but should be as harmonious as possible. 
Beautiful bits of brocade or chiné silk can 
be picked < at the sales oe next to 
nothing, which an ous girl can soon 
transform into a highly ornamental blouse. 
If the blouse ap too plain, or is not suffi- 
ciently well finished off, one of the new ready- 
made collarettes will cover all deficiencies, as 
they are made with deep points to fall over the 
shoulder, and constitute a trimming in them- 
selves. There is a great fancy for black and 
white muslins at present, either white spotted 
with black, or small white spots of different 
sizes on a black ground. The latter pattern is 

| specially in favour, and it has the advantage of 
being useful as well as pretty. I saw a very 
successful dress of this kind at a recent gather- 
, the bodice was finished off with 3 
fichu of the material, and a wide waistband of 
black satin, the skirt was trimmed with a 
curved line of white valenciennes, placed about 
a foot and a half above the hem. A large black 
hat was worn with this dress nearly covered 
with pleatings of white chiffon, with an aigrette 
black and white grass at one side. Another 
pretty dress worn on the same occasion was 
made in white-spotted muslin, printed with a 
Louis Seize pattern of pink and blue flowers. The 
foundation was in a very pale shade of old rose 
silk, and the waist was encircled by a fold of old 
rose satin, terminating in a rosette at the back. 
A pretty young girl wore an effective dress 
of embroidered grass lawn over orange, @ large 
sash of orange soft silk was passed round the 
waist and tied in a large bow at the back. 
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Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondentg 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 


written upon. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF BICYCLES. 


A VERY common and conspicuous defect in 
bicycles encountered on the road is that which 
is due to some imperfection or twist in the 
framework. This ws the wheels out of 
line, and causes the machine, when Seat | a 
straight course, to make two tracks i of 
one. When properly set the wheels should be 
in exactly the same plane, and when pursuing a 
straight course, the hind wheel should follow 
ey the track of the front wheel. Its 
failure to do so is often caused by a fall having 
slightly bent some part of the framework, but 
not sufficiently for the injury to be otherwise 
noticeable. ith cheap and badly - made 
machines it sometimes happens that the frame 
ields in riding, especially if it is a case of a 

eavy rider and a light machine. The defect is 

one that should be remedied without delay, as 
when the wheels are out of line the labour of pro- 
pulsion is increased and the steering rendered un- 
certain and more difficult. Unless the wheels are 
very much out it is by no means easy to detect the 
fact by examination. The surest plan is to get 
someone to follow the machine whilst it is being 
ridden, when it can readily be seen whether the 
wheels trail or not. It thus happens in the 
majority of cases that the rider is the last one 
to know if his wheels are out of line. This 
fault was often developed in the old high 
bicycle by the weight put upon the step E 
ork ; 


To the Editor of the Woman’s Stenat. 


Mapamw,—I venture to send you the two 
following cuttings as a comparison. They 
both aa in the Swn on Wednesday 
J uly 22nd. ’ 

or setting fire to his shop at Cassington. 
lane, Durham, with a view to obtaining the in. 
surance money, Charles Adamson Curry wag 
sentenced to four years’ penal servitude at the 
Durham Assizes. 

A Canning Town boiler-maker, named Robert 
Topper, was charged before Mr. Justice Law. 
rence with shooting at Sarah Ann Topper, his 
wife, with a loaded revolver with intent to kill 
and murder her. When arrested the man said, 
“All right; I cannot help it.” The man had 
been addicted to drink and, his wife said, had 
been ‘very ena in his manner for twelve 
months.” ‘I don’t know what to do with you. 
Are you my friend?” he cried to his wife. 
‘* You know I am,” she said. At that moment 
one of her boys called out, ‘‘ Hello! mother! 
run.” He had seen the revolver. Three shots 
were fired, and the woman was hit in the hand 
and hip. Topper was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to siz months’ hard labour. 

In the one case there is a question of 
‘‘money,” and the crime of arson, committed 
with the hope of gaining the amount of insur- 
ance, is punished by four years’ penal servitude. 
In the other case there is an attack on a woman 
with ‘intent to murder her,” which, though it 
failed in this, nevertheless resulted in serious 
bodily injury, and the punishment awarded was 
six months’ hard labour. ° 

The wife tried to excuse her brutal husband 
by saying that ‘‘he had been very queer in his 
manner for twelve months ;” but insanity was 
not proved, and at the termination of the siz 
months this mother and her children will again 
be liable to suffer torture and perhaps 
death from the ungovernable passions of this 
drunkard. . 

I trust that when’ women have the means of 
influencing the laws of their land (whether 
directly or indirectly) in a way which they do 
not possess at present, the crime of arson will 
still be severely punished, but that attacks on 
the person, especially when a man has sworn to 
‘protect that person,” will be more severely 
dealt with.— Yours faithfully, 


mounting twisting the backbone or hind 
but the Safety frame would not yield in this 
way. If anyone will give the subject attention, 
he will be astonished to see how many bicycles 
encountered in the ordinary way of riding 
ssess this defect. In purchasing a second- 
and machine care should always be taken to 
see that the hind wheel trails properly ; as not 
only is the formation of two Socks in itself a 
serious defect, but it is fairly good evidence 
either of a badly-built machine or of an accident 


having occurred by which the frame has sus- 
tained injury. 


In the wear of carpets*much depends upon 
the manner in which they are kept clean; if 
the dust is suffered to accumulate too long, 
they require to be beat with much force, whic 
breaks the threads. In some cases they are 
scoured; but this is very apt to injure their 
texture. It is important to the preservation of 
carpets that the boards of the floor be well 
laid; if they have not been properly seasoned 
when they were laid down, they sometimes 
turn up at the edges and occasion ridges, which 
will cut the carpets and cause them to wear 
there soonest. As soon as a carpet begins to 
wear, its position in the 
room should be altered, 
that every part may be 
worn alike. 


F. E. B. 


A yellow straw hat was worn with this dress, * * i uy KUY 
trimmed with orange roses and string-coloured | _THosE who would be y /, 4 
lace. Prettier still was a pale blue muslin with | thrifty should have their | 


y 
a jewelled belt, in a graceful hat made of pink q 
roses, with a single rosette of blue chiffon. 
Hats are correct at a garden party, and should 
always be worn unless they are very unbecoming, 
or the wearer is decidedly too old. A pretty 
sunshade is a necessity, and a pocket fan, either 
in black or fawn colour, is a useful addition to 
the toilette. CHIFFON. 


carpets mended with the 
needle in time when they 
begin to wear; and this 
may be done somewhat 
in the manner of em- 
broidery, making use of 
proper coloured wor- 
steds to make out the 
pattern; a precaution, 
however, which is sel- 
dom taken. 


| 
4 
f 


Wasuinc hair-brushes must not be done in 
very hot water, or it will injure both bristles 
and backs. To free them from all grease with- 
out this disadvantage, take lukewarm water, 
and to a pint add a teaspoonful of ammonia, 
which, having an affinity for grease, removes it 
easily and quickly. Then hold the brush in the 
hand and shake it in the water so as to keep the 
back as much as possible out of the water. 
Then shake the brush well in the air to free it 
as far as may be from the wet, wipe the back 
quite dry, and stand it up on its end, so that 
the remaining water will run down in a soap 
dish with holes. 

* * * 

Women, as a rule, are socially condemned to 
a too exclusive development of one side of thie 
nature. Whereas the object in man is to bring 
out an all-round creature.—L. Brooke. 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L. 

Yeast. Always ask for ‘‘D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :-—The DISTILLERS Oo. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


Ir’s faith in some- 
thing, and enthusiasm 
for something that 
makes a life worth look- 
ing at.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. From the Orchard to the Home. 


- . + cV aS AM 
The information contained in this book ought to be known . H. B. POLLARD, Fruit Grower, EV eo ; 
bay éxexy oe Women, and it will not harm the un- supplies 30 lbs. EGG PLUMS, care . 
: : o book is written which goes so i i i assen 
thoroughly into matters relating to married ponten Some packed in Boxes and CREDIBR? By. eee ds Bc < 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, train to any part of England or Wales, OE ee 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- Cash with order; Scotland and Treland 6d. extra. 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, List of oth a Kindly m tion this 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in ist of other kinds free. i Mie 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. . paper 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
: and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 64. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be and sent to the Offes, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent London, W.O. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


YFREMPERANGE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, 2.0. 


ele No. 2,496. 
Telegraphic “Ladvece A Ss atertor, London.” 
H. G. CHALELEY & SONS, 


1.0.G.T. ‘4 Home from Home.” .0.B. 
TEMPERANOE FAMILY & OOMMBROIAL HOTEL. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.E. 

‘Olose to Waterloo Station, South Western -) 

SITORS TO LONDON will find the above very 


vu y Boat, for all of the Metropolis. je Beds, 1s. 64. ; 
Seance ry : Double Beds, 2s. 6d. Meals at correspondingly low prices. 
Ym BILIDUSNESS,~ : ; 8 terms for of three or more ; for rooms 
E , . en by the week. No charge for attendance. 
Pig LIVER, . J. WOOLLAGOTT, Proprieter. 


ST: PATION, 


RPA HIES. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
8 to 8 francs. 
we Bet j dost th cheba NE REE penny ee Horie Drea Coa 
BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. en a ge 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not toaskfor § Apply (enclosing - stamps) Lady Secretary 
“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the important word, and should. beukeened on Ee 205, Kee St. Honore. : 


, . COCKBURN 


inte cane Be } gametes “Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
GLASGOW. 


Quietly and pleasantly situated for business or pleasure. 
Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 6s. 100 Rooms. Electric 
ht. Passenger Elevator. Turkish Baths. 
ote Address: 141 BATH STREET. 
Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. Under the personal superintendence of Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 


SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 
COCKBURN 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
LONDON. 


Strictly private and select locality, overlooking gardens, 
facing Euston Station. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Luncheons, 
London.” Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 5s. 6d. 

Note Address: 9410 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. ( te 
Euston). Mrs. A. D. PHILP, Proprie’ \° 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part.— Good Private 
) : Glesdan grin plea'| Home, comforts. Goce asia 
. > we . d institution ;—{I have almost lived it ain st ciples. ome comforts. et, 
iis (aes oe wee = Me oe a Rena one mae ee perigee aes 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
6d. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. Claremont Road. 


a blic are cautioned against accepting from Bakers Spurious Imitations of ‘‘ HOV.8.”” which, havin; 
mer mith evel unprecedented canseue is Delun copied in many instances as closely as can be done withou 


i btaini: ‘“*HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS ” is not 
Toa eo A canty ee viding cample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to LKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 


Garrett says: ‘‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
S. FITTON and SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. apd aie hael R P us 
; “ ” pa ‘A Home from Home.'” Inclusive 
BEWARE! ° == 5 Bakerg recommending anather bread in eet See BEWARE | weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


oa 


APARTMENTS, &c. 
BLACKHEATH.—Modern House to let, 16 


rooms. Furnished house; moderate rent.—52 Van- 
brugh Park, 8.E. 


-_ Jy NEW HARRISON 


» Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11, 8/11 


(emt ene 


8 GOLD MEDALA sorta TMUMPRANT RWARDE Beng EBUCATIONAL 
HARBISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTD. IGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
Works: 48, Upper Brook 8t., Manchester. H FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs. MaRLes-THoMAs. 


GLENHOLME COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BASINGSTOKE.—MISS ALLNUTT, L.C.P. Fine, 
bracing air. Comfortable home. Tennis Preparation for 
Matric, and otherexams. Highly recommended by parents 
of pupils. One hour from London. Terms moderate. Pro- 
spectus, with testimonials and view of school. Vacancy for 

Governess-Student. 


FOR A NEAT FIGURE 


WEAR 


§ “KAL" 200. KNICKERS: 


WHICH ARE 


SUPERSEDING PETTICOATS 


And giving universal satisfaction. 

The most approved shape Knickertw«kere for Ladies. 
Sample Pair, ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS WORN. 
3 /11 Post In All-Wool Materluls from 6s. 11d. 

Fre. =*KAL’? DEPOT, 
State size corset worn. 49, Emma Piace, Plymouth. 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6. By 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for personal interview, apply first by 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. 


Cycling or Ordinary wear. 
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- © STRONGEST AND BEST.”—Health. “y 
be rs 


IPURE CONCENTRATED 


cocoa , 


SYMONS “& CO.’S 
SPARKLING 


a VMONIA »s SYDRINA 
BESY FEMPERANCE DRINKS OF THE DAY, 


MADE FROM RIPE FRUIT GROWN IN BRITISH ORCHARDS. SENT OUT IN SIX DOZEN CASES AT 38. PER DOZEN. 
CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS. Sept. 18th 1895. 


“This is to certify that Messrs. Joun Sruoxs & Co., Luarep, of Totnes, and Ratcliff, London, E., have submitted to me samples of 
their ——— Symonia’ and ‘ Sparkling Sydrina,’ which mark a welcome departure in the production of non-intoxicating beverages. I find 
them, after careful tests, exhibiting the same good qualities as the ‘Cyder Wines.’ They are pure, sound, fall of character, rich in the natural 
constituents of the fruit, and extremely pleasant to drink. It is possible, now, for the teetotaller to enjoy the beneficial properties of the juice of 
the apple without outraging his pene? es. There should be a great future for these delicious temperance drinks. During the course of my 
in tions I had an opportunity of spending a few hours with Mr. Henry Symons, at the warehouses in Ratcliff. In the course of our 
not only possessed da ‘entific: knowledge but was thoroughly Seerhne ith cn latent torei apr igo ae o cincoyee thas Mr. Bynoss 
@ sound sc i , / oreign as well as English r i 
fermentation. I do not wonder that his firm succeeds in producing such high-class goods. = 8 esearches respecting 


; Signed J. T. NORMA .C. 
78 Cueiverton Roap, Purnex, Lonpon, 8.W. M.8.0.I., I.B.80. (Lond. (Stare bese of The cnr ine aeden Laboratory.” 


- JOHN SYMONS & CO., Limited, Butcher Row, Ratcliff, London, E. 
melee Fruit Mills: TOTNBS, Devon. 
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Is a Weekly 1d. Paper for Ladies. Do you take it weekly? If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few 
weeks and see if you do not like to have it. There is no other ladies’ paper like it. 


conversation about the manufacturing processes, whilst I was inspecting 


Taz Woman’s Sianat keeps the busy woman in touch with atu the more important matters of politics and social 
events of general interest. 


Tae Woman's Sicnat gives all of the sPECIAL NEWS of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 
for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Tux Woman’s SIGNAL contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL suBsEcTs of special attractiveness to Ladies. 


Tam Woman’s Signa also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 


ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of HOME-MAKING. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 
generally are treated by able writers every week. 


Tur Woman's Sicnax is not filled with fashion plates, but remembers that women must, sometimes, have new dresses, 
and therefore need to know and follow fashion to a moderate degree. Therefore, ‘‘ wHaT TO wEAR” is as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. 


Please help us to get THE Woman's Siena better known; say, by sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 

to be interested, laying the paper in waiting-rocms, purchasing a second copy and asking ycur newsagent to display it in his 

‘window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can devise assist our 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the SiGNAL weekly have never seen it ! 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent to any friend who will undertake to give them away at meetings, 
enclose in letters, dc. Send a post-card, stating how many you could make use of, to THE ManacEr, 30, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 
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